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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





| 
| 


Tue preliminaries of Congress make way ; Austria and France 


have agreed to send to the other Powers, circulars of invi- 
tation from Vienna and Paris, but not identical in terms. 
lord Cowley has been passing two days in England, of 
course not idly. The object popularly ascribed to him of 
proposing theemutual disarmament of France and England 
is only a very far off though coarse approximation to the 
real purpose of his coming. England is not armed and cannot 
disarm, nor can it for a moment be stated that France is armed 
as against England ; it is simply a matter of course, however, that 
Lord Cowley, besides being charged to consult her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters upon several points connected with the relations of the 
Powers and with the arrangements of Congress, should also be 
the bearer of friendly explanations and assurances which he 
would find them fully prepared to receive. Our own readers 
have perhaps not been so generally misled as many in this country, 
since they have been kept informed as to the actual position of 
the Emperor of the French, and have been enabled to estimate 
at their true limits the degree of antagonistic feeling which had 
unquestionably been aroused in France. A check has been put 
to this feeling by the caution which the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Billault, addressed to the journals of France through the 
Prefects of the several Departments. The Minister does not 
seruple to remark that the unfriendly language will have the 


worse effect where it is employed by journals which usually sup- | 
It will at once be | 


port the policy of the Imperial Government. 
perceived that the warning thus issued is in strict accord with 
what we have always supposed to be the actual sentiments of the 
Emperor. 

Whatever may be the actual conditions proposed for the meeting 
of Congress, and whatever the terms of acceptance on the part 
of our own Government, of one thing there cannot be the smallest 
doubt. No meeting of European Governments during the pre- 
sent century will have been conducted with the same deliberation 
or the same direct bearing on the part of the British Govern- 
ment; the questions at issue are of an extremely practical kind, 
and we fully expect that the representative of our Ministry in 
the Congress will be instructed on every occasion to speak the 
sentiments of the Cabinet itself. On occasions of a similar kind 
the Plenipotentiaries have acted very much as a Member of Par- 
liament acts with regard to his constituency; they have con- 


signation of M. Buoncompagni by the Prince de Carignan, as a 
statesman who might accept the proffered Regency of Central 
Italy, seemed likely to be attended by serious inconveniences. 
It was supposed to prejudge the question of the Regency, but 
the explanations of the Sardinian Government have been so 
straightforward as to remove every obscurity which hung over 
its intentions. The reserve exercised in the case, of General 
Garibaldi was accepted as a testimony to the loyalty of the Go- 
vernment. M. Buoncompagni had already held an office in 
Tuscany ; he acquitted himself with firmness, discretion, and 
moderation ; his present appointment does but extend the sphere 
of that previous office, and it is manifestly conducive to the 
maintenance of order in Central Italy. There are several cir- 
cumstances which give to this expression of opinion an unusual 
significance. Of course it is far more positive than a silent 
acquiescence of the Government could have been. After all 
the doubts which have been expressed with regard to the 
cordiality of feeling between the Governments of Turin and 
Paris, this avowed modification of an opinion originally held by 


| the French Government is a proof of the deference which the 





sidered themselves to possess the confidence of their constituents | 


but at the same time to obtain a commission involving a con- 
siderable degree of discussion ; they have been in a proportionate 
degree governed by the course of this debate, perhaps we may 
say carried away by the debate, and while the counsels of this 
country have on some occasions been scarcely maintained with 


| 


the pertinacity which is supposed to be the national characteristic, | 


our principles have been somewhat compromised together with 
our interests and the interests of those communities with whom 


On the question of the Italian Regency the French Govern- 
ment has avowedly modified its opinions in a manner the most 
Important ; an explanation of the frankest kind has been put 
forth through the Moniteur and other journals, expressing the 
Sentiments of the Government in Paris, though not strictly 
officially recognized as its organs. At first, it is avowed, the de- 





Emperor Napoleon is prepared to show towards his ally. But 
there is a still more remarkable circumstance attending the vir- 
tual acceptance of M. Buoncompagni. It will be remembered 
that the Regency was proffered by the provinces of Tuscany, 
Modena, Parma, and Romagna. Our readers will probably re- 
member that in last week’s Postscript we reported the conversa- 
tion which a traveller was said to have had with Count Cavour, 
We avowed our inability to vouch for the report, as we have 
done in other cases, but we know that it was considered by the 
best judges to wear an aspect of great probability. Many acts 
on the part of the Emperor Napoleon lately have shown that he 
is not prepared to submit to dictation from a certain class of 
ecclesiastics who arrogate to themselves the right to step beyond 
the limits of the clerical function ; there are, indeed, even in the 
eyes of the most sincere Roman Catholics, distinctions between 
spiritual jurisdiction and an administrative jurisdiction in tem- 
poral affairs, and so practical a man as the Emperor Napoleon is 
not likely to lose sight of that distinction, particularly when it 
had been inopportunely forgotten by certain ecclesiastics out of 
bounds. Nothing which the Emperor Napoleon has done has 
pledged him to maintain the temporal authority of the Pope, 
should that authority prove impracticable in its tenure or in- 
compatible with the best interests of Italy and of Europe. The 
recognition of M. Buoncompagni elected to the temporal ad- 
ministration of Central Italy very remarkably illustrates the 
present independent position of the French Government towards 


| the Pontificate. 


We need but point to the diplomatic circulars of General da 
Bormida as confirming what we have already stated, not only 
this week but last week, respecting the designation of the Com- 
mendatore Buoncompagni and the relation of King Victor Em- 
manuel’s Government to that transaction. 

It is impossible to read without sympathy the letter of 
Giuseppe Garibaldi. That he should be disappointed at having 
for the time to abstain from action is natural; it is obvious, 
however, that nothing has abated his confidence in King Victor 
Emmanuel, and he is acting in the closest accord with that pa- 
triotie King. However naturally impatient Garibaldi may have 
been to bring the Italian question to an issue from the Alps 
to Cape Spartivento, all stories as to progress on the part of any 
extreme party in Italy tending to disturb the National party 
which looks to King Victor Emmanuel as its leader are, we 
have the very best reason to know, without a shadow of 
foundation. 





Although there is some cause to reserve implicit credence in 
Nana Sahib’s death, the intelligence from India continues to be 
most satisfactory. It will be for the manifest interest of Jung 
Bahadoor, who has gained in territory by his alliance with the 
British, that the rebel leader of whom he was to dispose should 
be already disposed of, and the report that Nana Sahib has saved 
his executioners trouble by dying of fever, or poison, or some 
other unwarlike death, is a piece of good luck likely to have been 
suggested by the hopes of Jung Bahadoor’s friends, through whom 
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the report comes. The plan of dividing the fund available for 
public works between the several presidencies, to which we al- 
luded in a recent number, has been spontaneously adopted, we 
believe, by the Caleutta Government, and the works will be con- 
ducted with an eye to the most immediate improvement of India, 
her resources, and outlets. For instance, the great high way 
of the Godavery will be improved, either by works and by the 
— of British tolls, or by buying up the tolls of native 
chiefs. 





Already the catalogue of Ministerial measures for next session 
begins to assume considerable importance. We allude not only 
to the Parliamentary measures which have to be submitted for 
the approval of the two Houses, but to measures more within 
the authority of the Executive, though undoubtedly the House of 
Commons will be invited to give them its practical sanction. 

It has been determined that Woolwich shall no longer be the 
sole arsenal of this country. Quite independently of any imme- 
diate discussions as to the exposure of that site, the highest 
military authorities have long been of opinion that the national 
depository of arms and ammunition should have been placed at a 
different part of the island; and in a separate paper we have 
discussed the site which now becomes the successful rival of 
Woolwich. 

The Parliamentary measure announced this week is a bill to 
consolidate and improve the bankruptcy laws. Its author is 
Sir Richard Bethell. It will be remembered that last session 
Lord John Russell, acting as the amateur representative of the 
Sociological Society and the commercial public, introduced a bill 


traders ought to be abolished ; and, addressing myself to the task before me I 
have come to that determination. The next matter on which I have an i. 
dividual feeling is that the prineiples of insolveney -— to be intelligible 
and that a few simple tests ought to be laid down, on the existence of which 
the creditors would be entitled to take possession of the property of the ip. 
solvent for equal distribution. I think that the Court in the interim, that 
is up to the time of the adjudication, should by its officials take care to pre. 
serve and protect the property for them, and that for that purpose, and for 
that purpose only, some official person, be he official assignee, or call him 
by what name you please, should be employed; but from the moment that 
the insolvency is declared I consider the property of the bankrupt to be the 
property of his creditors, and that they are the best judges of how it ought 
to be administered. You must, however, in this matter not lose sight of 
ex ——— There are many in this room who can remember what took place 
before 1831—I am sorry to say that 1am old enough to do so. I can wel] 
remember that prior to that pemhod there were very great complaints made 
by the commercial community of the want of some system of bankrupt ad. 
ministration. Indeed, your present complaints are not louder ; but let ys 
from their result draw some kind of lesson and caution. You then sur. 
rounded the Government of the day with your complaints, and the result 
was the introduction of that cumbrous reform which you are now wishing to 
have removed. You were, in fact, overloaded with a cumbrous machinery 
which interferes with your interests ; and your anxiety now is to get rid of 
that very thing which was introduced to meet a similar anxiety. I only 
mention this to show how necessary it is for you to proceed with caution 
with respect to the object which vou have in hand. My opinion is that itis 
entirely unnecessary to overlay the proceedings with the expense of officials, 
and I think it monstrous that they should feed on the property of the 
creditors. After the property has passed over to the creditors, and that 
those who are the creditors has been ascertained .for which purpose judicial 
interference will be still necessary, they ought, as I think, to have the ut- 
most facility of administering the estate, and of withdrawing it from the in- 
terference of the Court, if they should think it necessary; that interference 
being only required to compel a complete disclosure of the bankrupt’s pro- 
perty ; and, let me add, to direct criminal proceedings when it is appre- 
1ended that there has been anything like concealment. I quite concur with the 
deputation that the criminal law with respect to fraudulent bankrupts ought to 
be made as stringent as is compatible with the spirit of our criminal law gene- 
rally, and also that it should be administered by the ordinary tribunals of the 





that had been virtually framed by prominent leaders in the re- 
form of commercial law. ‘There were several points in that bill 
which demanded reconsideration, and there is a general disposi- 
tion on the part of the mercantile community at present to wish | 
for the restoration of a strictness which had been to a great ex- | 
tent removed from our bankruptcy law on the last extensive re- | 
form. Perhaps the present disposition is even somewhat ex- 
aggerated, both in its motives and in its conclusions, but there 
are some cyvils in the present system that unquestionably demand | 
correction,—the want of local jurisdiction in many districts, the | 
obstructions which prevent the convenient and ready disposal of | 
the bankrupt’s assets, the large proportionate expense, the use- 
less distinction between traders and non-traders, and the very 
imperfect treatment of fraud. The bill, however, of next session, | 
instead of being framed outside, will have for its responsible | 





country that could have been selected for the function. 








author, Sir Richard Bethell, probably the very best man in the | 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

A deputation, representing the commercial interests of the country, and 
headed by Sir John Ramsden, waited upon Lord Palmerston on Tuesday 
to learn the intentions of the Government with regard to the bankruptcy 
law, and to advocate a measure in conformity with that brought in last | 
session by Lord John Russell, Sir John Ramsden, Mr. 8. Morley, and | 
Mr. Hastings of Worcester, were the chief spokesmen. 

Lord Palmerston thanked the deputation for calling upon him. Te 
fully felt the importance of the subject, but seeing how much Lord John 
Russell has on his hands, he could not promise that Lord John would 
take up th: matter. However, there was the Attorney-General on his 
left hand, a most able champion of the commercial interests, and he 
would tell them that it is the intention of Government to deal with the 
subject, with the hope of a satisfactory arrangement. 

Sir Richard Bethell made an informing and explanatory speech. 

* Gentlemen—I can assure you it has been to me a source of great plea- 
sure to attend this meeting on the invitation of my noble friend. I can also 
assure you the important matters you have placed before his Lordship’s con- 
sideration have been for a long time the subject of my most anxious atten- 
tion. It has also, as he has told you, engaged the attention of my noble 
friend. Indeed, he has gone so far as to direct the attention of myself and 
of my legal colleagues—gentlemen practically acquainted with the whole 
question—to the preparation of a measure likely to satisfy the reasonable 
wants of the commercial community; and he has placed us in communica- 
tion with that portion of his Government which has special charge of all 
such matters; and we, let me add, have lost no time in examining the ques- 
tion, and getting the intended measure into a state of preparedness to be 
submitted to the anxious consideration and determination of the Cabinet. 
What that determination may be I cannot take upon myself to say, but I 
may tell to you what are my own individual views, in the spirit of which 
the bill is being prepared; but I beg that you may be kind enough to re- 
member that I merely state my individual views, or what are at present the 
impressions on my own mind, although these may, before the bill passes 
through the Legislature, receive considerable modifications. Still, it may 
be satisfactory to the gentlemen present to ascertain that between their 
views and mine there is no material difference. I agree with you | 
that this subject is not to be regarded as purely and exclusively one 
of a legal character, but that it is one in which the commercial interests 
are chietly involved, and that it should be so disposed of that the 
law of bankruptcy and insolvency may be brought into harmony with | 
the convictions and feelings of the commercial community, and the 
whole system of its administration based upon their interests and made con- 
sistent with the principles of justice. In fact, gentlemen, your opinion | 
ought to be embodied in this law. I entirely disapprove of adding to the 
number of enactments upon the subject, and also of that part of the present 
system which leaves large and important commercial districts without a 
competent commercial tribunal. Since I entered Parliament it has ever 
been my aim, so far as my humble efforts could go, to reduce the whole body 
of our laws into a state of simplicity, order, and consisency ; but in our 
bankruptcy laws, as they now stand, there is neither simplicity nor order. 
In my opinion the foolish and illogical distinction between traders and non- 











country. I have mentioned to you only the general principles of the measureI 
am preparing, but the completion of it will be to me the subject of the most 
careful attention. ‘That measure, so far as it has grown to completeness 
under my hands, has been based on the views I have mentioned to you, and 
embodies the advice which we have received from several quarters. When 
ready for legislation it will be submitted to the Cabinet and be fully con- 
sidered, and, so far as the expression of my own opinion will be a sutflicient 
assurance, you may rely that its consideration will be approached, not with 
a view of protecting or consulting legal interests, but to make the measure 
satisfactory to the great trading interests of this country. To me it will be 
not only a pleasure but a great benefit, if the gentlemen who are here from 
different parts of the country will favour me with writing to me their views; 
I shall be most happy to receive them, and I here engage myself to consider 
and attend to them, and I hope the result of my iabours will prove that 


| your demands have been responded to by her Majesty’s Government. I 


would be glad, too, if you would favour me with suggestions for a system of 


| bankruptcy suited to our colonies and dependencies, some of which—China, 


for instance—are wholly destitute of anything of the kind.” 
Mr. Hastings remarked that a bill such as the learned gentleman had 


| sketched to tem would meet the views and receive the support of the 


commercial community, who did not regard Sir Richard Bethell as a 
lawyer. (Sir Richard Bethell—“ Thank you.” Great laughter.) They 
regard him as a great and philosophical statesman. 


THE LAW OF BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. 

An interesting discussion on the law relating to prosecutions for 
blasphemy took place on Monday at the meeting of the Juridical 
Society, Lord Campbell in the chair. The subject was broached by Mr. 
Lewis, Q.C., and his object in broaching it was to defend the existing 
law against the attacks of able men. 

Formerly, nonconformity and heresy were indictable by statute, but that 
law has been repealed, and that being the case there is not anything prejudicial 
to free opinion in the State exercising its power to protect the Christian 
religion from ribald and scurrilous attacks. On the contrary, it is under a 
twofold obligation to do so, first for the sake of protecting society from the 
public evil that would ensue should the sanctions of that creed be weakened ; 
and secondly, for the preservation of the law, which is based upon it. The 
reason why the law makes blasphemy an indictable offence is,—first, that 
Christianity is part and parcel of the law, so that when Christianity is 
attacked the law itself is attacked; secondly, because blasphemy endangers 
Government and society ; thirdly, that it is prejudicial to morality ; and 
fourthly, that it interferes with the due administration of justice, inasmuch 
asa denial of revealed religion implies a disbelief in a state of future re- 
wards and punishments, the belief in which is the basis of the oath adiminis- 
tered in the courts of justice. Now, there are three classes of cases which 
come before the tribunals of the country, in the decision of which the judges 
have, as the representatives of the State, either to connive at the existence 
of blasphemy or openly discountenance it. ‘The first class consists of such 
cases as are matters of police ; as the prosecution of Carlisle and Williams 
for the publication of Paine’s Age of Reason. The second set or class 


| relates to foundations for unchristian objects, as in the case of Lady Head- 


ley’s Charity. The third class comprises all those in which the Court of 
Chancery, on the doctrine “ parens patric,” deprives the parent of the 
guardianship of his children, when his principles are in antagonism to re- 
ligion, as it did in the case of the poet Shelley. The right of free discussion 
is interfered with, as it is clear from the case of ‘the Attorney-General ¥. 
Pearson ’’ that the giving utterance to blasphemous expressions is not in 
itself an offence, but is only so when it has a tendency to lead to practical 
results. 

The Lord Chancellor observed that while he agreed with a great deal 
he did not agree with everything which had fallen from the learned reader. 
There could be no doubt that it was a very grave offence to speak scorn- 
fully or in terms of ridicule or insult of the Christian religion, and he 
hoped it would ever continue to be one punishable by the law of England; 
but the views of Mr. Lewis went further, for he would direct the powers of 


| the State to the prosecution, not only of Paine, but also against men like 


Gibbon and Hume; but, as had been the case with himself at the time he 


| held the office of Attorney-General, the law officers of the Crown have to 


consider not only the character of the offence, but also whether it is pru- 
dent to prosecute it; in fact, whether more harm than good might not re- 
sult from the proceedings. ; : 
Mr. L. G. Phillimore characterized the arguments of Mr. Lewis as being 
those most frequently used in the cause of error, for, pushed to their legiti- 
mate conclusion, they would justify the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The doctrine “ parens patriwe,” as acted upon by the Court of Chancery, 
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usurpation; and with regard to the Shelley case, although he 
vee ome eclect hima as the tutor of his children, the very last person he 
b to fill that office was Lord Eldon. He thought Christianity 


select ; 
—_ to spurn being defended by weapons which were taken from the 
fod 


ri y error. 

— Bramwell complained that Mr. Lewis had made use of nega- 
tive terms, such as infidelity and heresy, which were correlative of some- 
thing positive, which he had omitted to define. What he considered truth 
and orthodoxy would in Constantinople be held as blasphemy, which the 
State was under an obligation to repress and punish. For his own part, he 
would, as a general — severely punish any one who would indulge 
in indecent or ribald attacks upon the religion ef any sect, no matter how 
few might be its members. ; te 

Mr. I’. Chambers, the Common Serjeant, observed that Mr. Lewis’s 
views were misunderstood, and, instead of being at variance with those ex- 
pressed by the learned Baron, were identical with them. ; ; 

The Attorney-General, in moving the adjournment of the discussion, 
said that Mr. Lewis did not intend to give his paper a general ms 
but contined it to the law of England. With regard to matters of religion, 
the duties of the State were of a completely negative character, as it could 
neither teach religion nor enforce morality. With regard to the Toleration 
Act, it was inapplicable in practice, and as such had fallen into desuctude, 
for it related only to those who had been educated in the Christian religion, 
a limitation which rendered it a nullity in practice. With regard to the 
interference of the Court of Chancery in the case of Shelley's children, 
there was a great deal of misunderstanding. It was not beeause their 
father was an unbeliever in Christianity, but because he violated and re- 
fused to acknowledge the ordinary usages of morality. 


Che Cant, 


Tur Queen and the Princess Frederick William of Prussia have walked 
in the Home Park, and visited the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. The 





Prince Consort, the Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the Prince of 


Wales, and the Prince of Leiningen have been out shooting together. 
The Queen and Prince Consort, the Prince and Princess Frederick 
William, have visited Queen Marie Amélie at Claremont. Monday wa 
kept as the anniversary of the birthday of the Princess Frederick 








William. On Wednesday a brilliant company was invited to Windsor | 


Castle, and in the evening the first dramatic performances of the season 
took place. The pieces performed were The Evil Genius, by Mr. Bayle 
Bernard ; the comedietta, adapted from the French by Mr. Tom Taylor, 
called To Oblige Benson, 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Earl 
and Countess of Clarendon, Earl St. Germans, Prince Edward Saxe 
Weimar, the Prussian Minister and Countess Bernstorff, the Belgian 
Minister and Madame Van de Weyer, Earl Cowley, the Duke of New- 
castle, the Earl and Countess of Derby, Lord and Lady Bloomfield, Sir 
George and Lady Theresa Lewis. 

The Prince of Wales returned to Oxford on Tuesday. The Prince 
Consort, the Prince and Princess Frederick William visited London on 


Thursday. 


Che Aletropalis. 

The church of St. George’s-in-the-East was again the scene of riotous 
disturbances and unseemly behaviour. A regular warfare now appears 
tobe carried on. The rector’s party are better organized and better 
commanded. The weapons used are the voices of both parties; and the 
rector’s people outsing and outshout their opponents. This docs not pre- 
vent hissing and coughing, and a free and easy style of going, coming, 
and sitting. The police are still employed. 

The Vestry of St. George-in-the East has unanimously carried a reso- 
lution requesting Mr. Bryan King to resign the office of rector, as his 
continuance in that post is incompatible with the peace of a parish which 
can no longer recognize Mr. King as its spiritual director or guide. A 
resolution to support Mr. Allen, the lecturer, was passed, and it was re- 
—_ to petition Parliament for an amendment of the Church Discipline 

ct. 





Lord Frederick Paulet reviewed the Honourable Artillery Company on 
Monday. The corps went through the regular evolutions of a field day ; 
and Lord Frederick Paulet declared that he was astonished and delighted 
by the admirable steadiness with which the manceuvers were executed. 
It augers well, he said, for the success of the volunteer rifle movement, 
since the men of the volunteers are of the same stuff as those of the 
artillery company. 
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they at least endeavour to discharge it. In the case of “ Fray cerses 
Vowles,”” Lord Campbell had laid it down that an attorney had power te 
enter into a compromise for hisclieut; supposing he did so skilfully and bona 
fide, he was not liable to an action, The learned counsel having referred te 
the cases cited by Mr. Kennedy in support of the rule, concluded his ob- 
servations by contending that the plaintiff had not made out a case for a 
new trial, and that the rule must be discharged. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench on Thursday Mr. Coleridge, on behalf of 
the Reverend A, Watson, the Reverend W. Freemantle, and Mr. Godfrey 
Lushington, for a rule calling upon the Archbishop of Canterbury te show 
cause why a writ of mandamus should not issue to him, as Visitor of the 

ge, commanding him to hear the appeal of these three gentlemen, and 
ermine the matters embodied in it. 

The hearing of this motion occupied the Court for a very long time, 
the points in it are within a very narrow compass, ; 

It would appear that according to the Old Statutes All Souls’ College 
occupied a position very different from the other colleges at Oxford. It had 
no undergraduates, and its residents were men of rank, with 





} 
but 


no peculiar 





functions or duties develving upon them except that of living together. 
All Souls then was a very pleasant place to live in, and its residents were 
very fortunate, and of course, as Mr. Coleridge observed, most ** club-able.” 


Ilowever, the 17th and 18th of Vie., chap. 81 (the Oxford University Reform 











Act), passed, and there was a change in things at All Souls, yet not se 
great as the preseut appellants contend for. In former times the Fellows of 
All Souls w el without any very material reference to their aca- 
demical qualifications, the social qualities of the candidates greatly intlu- 
enciug the election. However, underthe new ordinances transmitted by the 
University Commissioners to the Warden and Fellows of the College, and 


now embodied in their statutes, while they did not alter therule of the Col- 
lege with respect to the reception of undergraduates, and allowed it to re- 
main a collection of Fellows, a plan was prescribed for the encouragement of 
new studies, and Professorships, one for modern history and the other 
for law, were to be establish Accordingly, two Chicheley prizemen were 
appointed, who were also eleeted Fellows of the College, and made first-class 
men. Now, by the 8th section of the new ordinances, the Fellows and 
Warden are bound in their eleetion of Fellows to elect those who, up *- 
amination, should prove themselves of the greatest ability, mainly having 
regard to the special subjects of modern history and jurisprudence ; and the 
£34, 44th, and 45th sections showed clearly what class of men should be for 
he future elected Fellows, and what should be the scheme of education for 


two 














the College. Now, upon the reeeipt of the ordinances early in the year 
1557, the College passed certain by-laws regulating the examination of 
Fellows, and which by-laws the present appellants considered a complete 
evasion of the ordinanc Instead of the examination being open and 
| competitive, it was to be conducted by a Committee, who subsequently were 


| report as to whom they 


| standard of the new o 


to circulate the examination papers among the rest of the Fellows, with s 
considered the fittest person for election—not the 
fittest person with a reference to his attainments, especially having regard 
to the subjects of modern histery end jurisprudence, but the fittest alte- 
gether, that is, according to a blending of the old social system and the 
linances. However, the appellants thought thet is 
ordinances the Commissioners did not intend that a pre-ni- 


framing those 


| nent knowledge of classics or hich social qualities ought greatly to wergl 


at an election. ned a correspondence with the Commis- 
sioners, and the Commissioners declared that it was intended by the ordinances 
that the examinations should pen and competitive, and that the men of the 
highest attainments having reference to the scheme of education marked out 
for the College should be clected. withstanding that, at the cleection 
which took place in November, 1858, the old state of atfairs was kept alive, 
and, having no other resouree open to them, the appellants petitioned the 
Archbis} p ol Canterbu ¥, as Visitor of the College, to decide as to the « 
flicting views against the construction of the new ordinances. It was not, 
however, until the 25th of October last that his Grace delivered his decision, 
which, as the appellants contended, left matters precisely as they were. 
The Archbishop declared the true construction of the 8th clause of the ordi- 


They therefore « pe 


ve ¢ 











| nanees to be, * that at every election for a vacant fellowship the Wardem 


The case of Swynfen versus Lord Chelmsford is again before the Court of | 


Exchequer. It may be remembered that the Court granted a rule to show 
cause. On Wednesday, four counsel appeared on behalf of Lord Chelms- 


ford, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. M. Smith, Mr. Bovill, and Mr. Ellis. Three | 


counsel were engaged on the other side, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. M‘Mahon, and 
the Honourable George Denman. Sir Fitzroy Kelly began his argument 
on Wednesday. On Thursday he concluded it, and was followed by his 
learned brothers. The Court rose at this stage. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly first cleared away from the charge its criminal element. 

e said it was now proposed to strike out all the allegations which gave 
character to the charge, except that the defendant had, without the au- 
thority of his client, entered into a compromise. Suppose the Court was 
against the defendant and granted a new trial, were they to hear a learned 
gentleman atthe bar,—he would not allude to his subsequent position,—and 
a learned Judge assailed with a charge of fraud ? 

The Lord Chief Baron—‘* No, we should, in the exercise of our discretion, 
strike out the second count, and the first count would be reformed so that 
the charge of fraud would be entirely removed.” 


} 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly mitted it was not compete » plaintiff to alte 
= Piteve Kelly submitted it was not competent to the plaintiff to alter | books; he went to see her every evening in the bar of the Crown Inn; he 


the charge from one of 2 criminal nature to one of a totally different kind. 
He would now come to the question itself—that question was whether an 
advocate, believing that it was for the interest of the client that he should 
enter into a compromise, and that he had her authority to do so, could be 
liable to an action > ; 

The Lord Chief Baron—“ The question is, what is the responsibility of 


eoun 


an advocate—what is his duty to his client and to the profession to which he 
” ad | 


longs > 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly—Was a counsel to draw the line and to say where his 
iseretion was toend? If a counsel, under peril of an action to be brought 
against him, was to determine the exact boundary line of his authority—if 
© were to recall to his memory, and put his own construction on every 
weed that has fallen from him, it would be utterly impossible for a gentle- 
man to discharge his duty in that fearless and intelligent way in which 


| 





were bound to hold an election to test the precise qualifications 
and to elect the person most fitted for the office’’—omit- 


and Fellows 
of the candidates, 


ting the words contained in the ordinance, ** with special reference te the 
subjects of jurisprudence and modern history.”” That being his view, the 
Archbishop did not feel disposed to disallow the interpretation of the Col- 
bee. The Court, therefore, would see that his Grace did not say what 
weight was to be altached to the declarations of the Commissioners, nor 


whether the old social practices—if one might term them so—of All Souls 
were still to be acted on. 

Mr. Justice Crompten—*‘ Show us the law which compels the Archbishop 
to determine the matters in diiferenee.”’ 

tr. Col hended the necessity was inrposed by the 38th section 


ridge appr 
— i“ 






} 





my question shall arise on which the Warden and Fellows shall be 
uding wholly or in part on the construction of any of the st 

llewe, it shall be lawful fer the Warden and Fellows, or for the War 

:of the Fellow ubmit the same to the Visitor; and it ehall be 

tor to declare what is the true constraction of such statute or 

the case submitted to him.” 

iid enough had been stated to show that the sub- 


3, to 





“e to 


statutes with referen 
Mr. Justice Crompton s 





: uld be inquired into, and therefore a rule would be granted. Rule 
nisi accordingly. 

An action for breach of promise of marriage, tried in the Court of Exchequer, 
elicited some really curious facts. The plaintiff was ‘‘ a widow in prime of 


life; ’ the defendant was a Mr. Thomas, the son of the late Dr. Thomas, of 
Merthyr Tidvil, an owner of valuable property in that rich mineral district. 






lhe widow, Mrs. Margaret Harris, had married early in life, and her hus- 
band forced to take a sea voyage for the benefit of his health, never returned, 
and Mra. Harris found a refuge in the Crown Inn, at Merthyr Tidvil, kept 
by her sister’s husband. Here young Thomas saw the buxom widow. He 


was, to use the language of Mr. Serjeant Parry, “ not a cultured, nor highly 
educated man,” or to take advantage of the elegant diction of his own 
el, Mr. Edwin James, he was *‘a louting sort of stupid country squire,” 
who cannot write. However, Thomas wooed and won the pretty widow 

Ie called her “ Mag,” gave her presents, rings, riding-whips, bracelets, 


even proposed to marry in some sly place, privately, so that his father, @ 
gentleman apt to cut off his children with a shilling who married without 
his consent, should not know it. The widow, with a caution that cannot be 
too much commended, declined a marriage ander that liability. Thomas 
promised to marry when his father died; but when that event took place, 
and he became the master of a fine house and 2000/. a year, he proved faith- 
less, and married a cousin. No witnesses were celled for the defence, but 
most “extraordinary pleas,”’ as the Judge called them, were set up, first, that 
Thomas made no promise; next, that the widow was not ready end willing 
to marry him; and finally, that when he made the promise, which he saye 
he did not make, the widow was not a widow, but a married woman. All 
this is untrue. Thomas did make the promise; the widow was willing ts 
marry him; and he knew that when he made the promise she was really 2 
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widow. Well might Mr. Baron Martin say, that ‘‘ the pleadings in the case 
were the most extraordinary he had ever seen in his life,’ and hoped 
‘never to see such again,” and tell the Jury that the only question was as 
to the amount of the damages. The Jury behaved handsomely, and mulcted 
Thomas in 10007. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, before the Assistant-Judge anda full bench of 
Magistrates, the conviction of Perham, a mason, actively engaged in sup- 
porting the strike and preventing workmen from engaging in work, was 
confirmed on appeal. Some legal points of objection were raised by Mr. 
James, but the ee 4 did not Saget dheme as important. Mr. James went 
forthwith to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and applied for a rule to show 
cause why Perham should not be brought up under a writ of habeas corpus, 
in order that he might be discharged, on the ground that his conviction 
showed no offence in law, 

On Wednesday the Court refused to grant the rule. The Judges were of 
opinion that in the conviction the offence was stated in the very words of 
t - statute creating the offence, and upon that ground there ought to be no 
rule. 

Mr. Edwin James next appealed to the Court of Exchequer for a rule, but 
that Court refused it, the Lord Chief Baron laying down the law as it was 
laid down in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

One of the chief witnesses in this case, Charles Robjohn, was mobbed, 
hustled, and insulted on leaving the court. As he could not reach a cad he 
had called, he applied to the police, and pointing out one man, the constables 
arrested him. if e prisoner, Henry Billington, a carpenter, naively con- 
fessed that he left a public-house at the invitation of a friend, to give them, 
the witnesses against Perham, ‘‘a rowing.”” He was remanded, and bail 
was refused. 





It has been decided in the Westminster County Court that if a landlord 
lodges with a house-agent a description of a house to be let, and agrees to 


the terms on which the agent will let it, he is bound to pay the agent a per- | 


centage, although the agent does not let the house. The fault is with the 
landlord, seeing that he should not sign papers binding him to pay for any- 
thing but work done. 

There are other perils of collision in railway travelling besides those oc- 
casioned by erratic trains. On Thursday the Reverend Robert Maguire, 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, was charged with an indecent as- 
sault on a young lady in asecond-class carriage on the South-Western Rail- 
way. The complainant, Louisa Lettington, stated that the defendant 
entered at Clapham, the compartment in which she and a gentleman were 
seated at opposite corners. ‘The defendant seated himself in front of her, 
and some minutes afterwards he placed his feet under her dress, so that both 
of them touched both her legs, just below her knees. After she had con- 
vinced herself that he had done this intentionally, she moved away, and the 
other gentleman who was in the carriage said to the defendant, ** You are 
very much annoying that Jady; I wish you would move on the opposite 
side.” The defendant did so directly, and said—‘ If I am annoying you I 
hope you will excuse it. I offer you every apology.’’ Those were the only 
words defendant said, and nothing more was said on either side. On her 
cross-examination, complainant said she wore crinoline, and the second- 
class carriages were very narrow. Directly defendant got into the carriage, 
he crossed his legs, and it was while they were being crossed that he com- 
mitted the insult. She did not say anything about the insult until the other 
gentleman in the carriage noticed it. She was too disgusted. She naturally 
felt a reluctance to tell her fellow passengers about it. Defendant imme- 
diately after he was told he was annoying her said, ** Annoying you, 
madam, I have not annoyed you; if I have, I assure you it was quite unin- 
tentional. Iam a married man and aclergyman. If I have annoyed you, 
I offer every apology.”’ Her friend, the witness, said, ‘* Ah, ah! You're a 
parson are you ; you ought to be all swung up together.”” He repeated this 
several times before they came to the Waterloo station. Any other gentle- 
man would have done the same thing. When they got to the station, Mr. 
Maguire went to her friend, and assured him that the lady had made a mis- 
take, and that he could give them the fullest satisfaction as to who he was. 
Upon this her friend struck him. Any other gentleman would have done 
the same. The defendant was given in charge at the Waterloo Station by 
Evans, the complainant’s friend. Inspector Smith, who took the charge, 
said, the first he heard of this matter was in his office. Evans said he should 
like to see Mr. Maguire, Mr. Bryan King, and a clergyman at Wandsworth 
(who is in trouble), hung up together. Mr. Maguire said he was in their 
hands, and if they pressed the charge he should be ruined for life. He 
added, that if anything could be done he was prepared, and that if they ex- 
tended merey to him he would never sit with a lady in a railway carriage 
again. Mr, Maguire did not deny having insulted the lady. He 
said if he had done so he was sorry. He said if he had insulted her 
he had net done it intentionally, The defence was that the charge was 
founded upon a mistake, for which crinoline might fairly be held account- 
able. The Magistrate, Mr. Norton, adopted this view of the ease. 
elaborately reviewed the whole of the circumstances, he said that Mr. 
Maguire’s remarks were naturally those of a man who was alarmed at his 
position. No man could tell how his nerves would serve him at any par- 
ticular time, and a clergyman was more likely to be alarmed than any other 
man, for a mere charge of this kind was likely to have a most serious effect 


he repeated his belicf that the whole affair arose out of a mistake, and Mr. 
Maguire, therefore, would leave the Court without the slightest retlection 
upon his character. The summons was then dismissed. ‘The Magistrate's 
decision was received with loud applause. 

Another example of the perils of railway travelling is furnished in a letter 
which has appeared in a contemporary, ‘The writer says :—‘‘ Some months 
ago I was seeking a second-class carriage at the Shoreditch terminus. A 
pretty young lady attracted my notice by politely informing me that there 
was room in her compartment, politely pushing open the door at the time. 
As soon as I was seated opposite to her she pulled to the door, as much as to 
say there were enough. We started, I very ungallantly becoming en- 
grossed in my newspaper, she silent, having no one in the carriage but my- 
self to speak to, I felt the carriage very narrow, and feared I was crowding 
her, and I moved back as far as I could. In a few moments I still felt her 
dress against me, and soon was really crowded, being pressed by her. Now, 
1 confess with shame that, being a young man, I felt a little vanity at her 
attentions, and I yielded to temptation so far as not again to move from her. 
In half an hour a gentleman got in, which, from the lady’s face, was not an 
agreeable thing ; she looked vexed. However, our silly conduct proceeded, 
she throughout taking the lead. At length the gentleman observed us, and 
my companion, blushing crimson at being discovered, very wickedly drew 
herself away from me, and flying to the opposite side said I had insulted 
her. When she found, moreover, that she was known to the third comer 
she became very indignant and screamed for the train to stop—that she had 
been most grievously assaulted, &e. I cannot tell you, Sir, my confusion. 
I durst not charge her with being the first to commence—how cowardly it 
would have looked !—ard upon reaching the terminus her brother was in- 
formed—not by the lady, but by the gentleman—how infamously I had in- 





Having | 


sister; he smashed my new hat over my eyes, and being much than 
myself, and assisted by the other passenger, gave me such an awfu punish. 
ment that I shall never forget it. They were then going to give me into 
custody ; but upon my ae to her, she said that she would gladly 
have given me into the charge of the police, but was too bashful to appear 
in a court of justice to prosecute ; and so I got off.” 


Mr. Richardson, of London Wall, was summoned before the Guildhal] 
Bench for refusing to pay a church-rate, levied in the parish of St, Ste. 
phen’s, Coleman Street. Mr. Richardson ee that the rate was not 
valid, and that the money raised was to be illegally expanded; wherey 
Alderman Humphrey told the Churchwarden that he could do nothing in 
the matter, and that the claim must be pressed in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
Summons dismissed. 

Mr. William Cornwallis, the person who misbehaved last Sunday at the 
church of St. George’s-in-the-East, disturbed the congregation by ¢ iming 
the free seats, and insulted the Churchwarden in the execution of his duty 
all in consequence of his ‘‘ over-zeal for the choral service,” and his ill-state 
of health, was brought before Mr. Selfe on Monday. He was discharged 
after making an ample apology to Mr. Churchwarden Thompson. 

In the Bow Street Police Court, a remarkable charge was preferred 
against three boys, Kelsey, Woolen, and Irish. It appears that a ham ’ 
ready packed for conveyance into the country, was placed outside the a 
of a herbalist in Covent Garden Market. The boys, who had got honey out 
of hampers, exercised their skill on this one, and from one of the jars it 
contained extracted twelve ounces of its contents, which looked “like jam,” 
They could not read, or they might have seen on the jars, the label, « Bellas 
donna—poison.”” Thinking they had got a prize, ‘* Spanish liquorice,” ig 
not honey, they stole a bottle from the same shop, and mixing the supposed 
liquorice with water, began to sell it in small quantities for “a pin,” 
Nearly twenty boys drank the mixture, and of course had to be taken to the 
hospital. Some have been reclaimed by their parents, but one is ravin, 
mad, and it is thought he will die. Mr. Henry has remanded the boys, 
indicates a desire that they should be sent to a reformatory. 

A youth, Alfred Howell, has been shot by the accidental discharge of a 
pistol in the workshop of a Mr. M‘Kenzie. It appears that M‘Kenzie was 
making experiments with pistols. He was showing one of his men how 
easily a trigger worked, when the pistol, which was loaded, went off, and 
the ball killed Howell. It seems to have been a pure “ accident,’’ but one 
of that kind which could have been prevented, if when experimenting on « 
loaded pistol M‘Kenzie had made sure that the barrel did not point towards 
any living thing. M‘Kenzie was brought up to Guildhall. He was re. 
manded, but admitted to bail. 

A Kaffir, who was in a very wild state, and who could not speak one word 
of English, was charged before the sitting Magistrates, Mr. Folkener and 
Mr. Bodkin, at Highgate, under the following peculiar circumstances :— 
On Sunday night information was received at the Highgate police-station 
that a black man was in Highgate Woods, where he had made a cave and 
was roasting a sheep. Sergeant Aylett, 158, Daniels, 30 8, and Mar- 
tin, 20 S, with a large body of constables, searched the woods, where 
they found the greater part of a sheep, and some of it had been 
roasted. Upon further search a scythe was found with which he had 
slaughtered a sheep in a field adjoining. By daylight the inhabitants of 
Highgate had got the information, and a large number of people went into 
the wood. After a long time the man was seen wy several of the people, 
when he immediately darted into a thick part of the wood, but so nimble 
were his movements that he was more like a wild poe than a man, and it 
was very difficult to get near him. At about ten the following morning the 
man was secured by police-constable Bishop, 2848, and pm 124 S, and 
after a hard struggle he was taken to the station. In addition to having stolen 
the sheep the prisoner had also taken a quantity of articles of clothing. The 
prisoner while before the Magistrates behaved in a very wild manner, and 
was remanded for further inquiry. The Court was crowded to excess. 


oe 
sulted her. He flew at me like a tiger, thinking I had ae ruined hig 


A serious fire occurred in a brush factory in Bishopsgate Street on Tues- 
day night. No lives were lost, but the factory was destroyed, and a large 
number of houses were greatly injured by fire and water. The difliculty of 
arresting the fire was enhanced by the want of a prompt supply of water. 


Provincial, 


It is far more the fashion now than formerly to talk politics at Agri- 
cultural meetings. Mr. Newdegate met his constituents at the hospitable 
table of the Rugby and Dunchurch Agricultural Society, and entered 
largely into political questions. He said— 

**  rejoice—and 1 speak as your representative in Parliament—that the 
example set by this society of not allowing ourselves to be tongue-tied on 
subjects which, generally speaking, interest every Englishman is being 
daily followed by agricultural societies throughout the country. It is well 
that this is the case, because there was a period subsequent to the breaking 
up of the great Conservative party during which agricultural meetings 


| seemed to be, politically speaking, in an unnatural state of abeyance. 
| There were circumstances connected with that event which you all re 





upon him. In this case, without throwing any imputation on the witnesses, | ™* mber, and which made it painful to men of honour to speak of polities 


any general assembly, and especially politics connected with agriculture. 
That absence of political discussion at our meetings had an evil effect, for 
throughout the country education was advancing, there was greatly in- 
creased rapidity of communication, and as political discussion became more 
and more prevalent this restraint upon agricultural associations gave those 
who wished to depress the agricultural interest, and the representatives 1m 
Parliament who undervalued it, an opportunity of speaking as if 
classes connected with agriculture were a set of tyrants or selfish dolts, 
whose minds were exclusively bent upon their own particular interest, and 
who were incapable of public spirit, and incapable of understanding those 
great questions which it is the duty of the citizens of every free country t? 
entertain. This was done for the purpose of continuing that inequality of 
representation in the House of Commons which I depicted to you last year, 
and which I am quite certain that every one connected with agriculture and 
the land has felt to be an evil. It was that inequality of representation 
which, by misrepresenting you, they sought to perpetuate. That time has 
now passed away, and it is well that it has; for it is my firm belief that 
the constitution of this country derives its stability from the association of 
all classes, from the fact that the agriculturists, whose interests are most 
permanently identified with the country, bear a large share in its legislation, 
in the capacity of guardians of the public interests.” 

Mr. Newdegate discussed Roman Catholic aggression and church-rates, 
and then went on to advocate National defence, particularly showing that 
a neglect of adequate preparation acts as a temptation to foreign Power 
and urging the establishment of a strong militia force, : 

‘We mean no offence to any other nation ; we mean no aggression against 
any foreign Power ; but, speaking of the House of Commens, I can say that 
we are acting in accordance with the earnest representations of two successi¥é 
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Govern in sanctioning an increased expenditure for our national de- 
fences mo doubt it is an expenditure that may fall heavily upon the tax- 
yers, but it is an expenditure for the necessary purpose of insuring Eug- 
Pera against that, which would not only be a domestic peril, but the de- 
struction of that credit upon which our existence and the employment of our 
pulation depends. It is very strange that one who would put himself for- 
ae as a friend of the working classes should advocate a system of economy 
which would put this country is a position of defencelessness that might at 
time paralyze her credit ; and you know very well that when her credit 
iJs the employment of the population is gone. The immediate prospect of 
an invasion must produce the greatest possible suffering to the working 
classes, and I vot for a proposition of Mr. Horsman, who, in a speech of 
very great ability, proposed that, as it was probable that the object of the 
expenditure might misunderstood and misrepresented if a permanent in- 
crease of taxation were agreed to, we should separate our expenses, and raise 
a loan to be paid off within a few years, for the purpose of providing for the 
national defences by increasing the establishment of our arsenals and dock- 
rds. Though it is generally believed that Purismouth, the principal 
arsenal of our navy, the port which commands the Channel, is defended, the 
truth is that the defences it possesses are utterly worthless, and you could 
not devise a better scheme for the destruction of the garrison than the pre- 
gent state of its fortifications.”’ 

From his own peculiar point of view Mr. Newdegate touched on the 
Italian question. 

« Everybody is now talking about Italy—that country which has so long 
been cp and every Englishman who values freedom must sympathize 
with the Italians, must hope with them, and must trust that they may be 

enabled to deliver themselves from the bondage to which they have been 
subjected for centuries. It was a bold step, but I concurred with Lord El- 
len’ h who, having heard that funds were being levied by the adhe- 
rents of the Papacy to arm troops for the resubjugation of Italy, at once de- 
clared that he was ready to join in a subscription to aid the man, who from 
love of freedom determined to resist that aggression. Garibaldi was a great 


small contingent for such a county. Captain Vernon said that he did 
not believe the Emperor of the French would, of his own will, engage 
in war with us, but that he might be compelled to do so against his 
better judgment. Mr. Norris, however, dissented from this opinion. 
Ile thinks not only that the Emperor has no desire to invade us, but that 
he will not be compelled. He relies for the maintenance of peace upon 
our commercial relations ; but he does not oppose measures for national 
defence. Our cry should be “* Ready—aye, ready.” 

The death of Mr. Robert Stephenson caused a vacancy for Whitby. 
There were two candidates, Mr. H. 8, Thompson, “‘a gentleman of 
wealth, education, talent, and a friend of progress;” and Mr. Chapman, 
a native of Whitby, a Tory, and a friend of the shipping interest. The 


| election took place on Monday and Tuesday; the Maharajah Dhuleep 


Singh being present at the nomination, and looking on with evident in- 
terest. Mr. Thompson, the Liberal, carried the show of hands, and was 
victorious at the poll; the numbers being, Thompson, 229; Chapman, 
190, 

The inhabitants of Newcastle, Durham, and the north-eastern towns 


| have resolved, at a public meeting, to erect a monument to the late 


man, and was animated by the spirit which animated Washington and Wel- | 


in the service of their country. (‘* Hlear,’’ and cheers.) The 
question now remains, shall England be represented in the Congress that is 
to be held? I should be sorry that England should damage her 

tion in Europe by failing to take part in any great settlement of atfairs, 
Pot England has had nothing to do with the disturbances that have ren- 
dered this Congress necessary, and therefore she cannot speak with the 
strength and power of a State which not only has formed a decided opinion 
upon the matter, but is ready to enforce that opinion. I myself cannot help 
thinking that it is far better that England should abstain from entering 
into the Congress ut all. We all know what happened in the Congress of 
1815; England came forward, and there was a proposal to reéstablish the 
temporal power of the Papacy, which is the real grievance at the present 
time. Well, England asserted that there should 


Robert Stephenson. It is to consist of a statue, and some educational 


endowment. 


The inquiry into the fate of the Royal Charter has been resumed at 
Liverpool. Mr, Patterson, the builder of the ship, his foreman, Mr. 
Vernon, who repaired her in 1856, have been examined. Mr. Patterson 
is of opinion that the ship was strong, and that had she been stronger 
she would, under the circumstances, have gone to pieces just as soon, 
The iron was examined and some rejected; Mr. Patterson has always 
used “ boiler plates ’’ in building ships. The foreman, Berry, had never 
heard any objection to the quality of the iron, The ship grounded at 
Flint in 1855, and had to be repaired. Mr. Jordan, surveyor for the 
underwriters, said her strength lay mainly in her shell, and he thought 
that some internal arrangement should & made to take some of the 
strain off the shell. 

A meeting was held in the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, on the 18th, 
Dr. Acland in the chair, on the subject of boating accidents. It seems 
that since 1828 only fifteen deaths have occurred on the river, while in 


| that period some 800,000 persons must have passed between Folly Bridge 


be reforms carried out | 


under the influence of Austria, and that they were to disseminate the Bible | 


in connexion with Prussia and Russia. The Austria of 1815 was almost 
Protestant, but the Austria of 1859 is the complete slave of the Jesuits. 
Austria, then free and independent, was to insure a real reform by the 
breaking up of the sesemanel power of the Pope. We assisted; but what 
did it allend in? The complete reéstablishment of the Papacy.” 

An election dinner at Hanley gave Mr. Adderley en opportunity of 
speaking on public affairs. Mr. Adderley said under present cireum- 
stances he would rather be in the company of the riflemen of Hanley 
than even of the Conservatives of Hanley. Turning from the common 
theme to politics, he said— 

He was only speaking the sentiment of every gentleman in that room 
when he said they were not only ready but anxious to carry out—not only 
now, but always—from time to time, that system of reform which shall 
keep the institutions of this country on a level with the advancing intelli- 

ce and political progress of the people. (Loud applause.) But when 

'y found that there were men who put this question forward as having 
the monopoly of reform, and indulging in the grossest misrepresentations 
in order to keep that position of monopoly, and who put themselves forward 
as leaders in this question, to which they had so little claim, it was high time 

Conservatives should understand these men and what they were about. 
Foremost of these men was Mr. Bright, who, Mr. Adderley did not hesitate 
to say, as he had frequently said in his presence, prostituted the highest 
abilities for the simple purpose of personal aggrandisement. But what did 
Mr. Bright say? He said that this constitution of ours must be changed 
altogether ; it was a mere sham and pretence to talk of adapting it to cir- 
cumstances; it must be revolutionized. Mr. Bright said the Ilouse of 
Commons did not represent the country; but to Mr. Adderley’s mind the 
House of Commons had always represented the country, and had always 
altered itself to suit the feelings of the cowstry. Mr. Bright expresses his 
hostility to rich men; but as he was pretty well off himself, and had rela- 
tions rich enough to bribe constituencies, he had restricted his animadyer- 





sions to those rich men who had the misfortune to invest their money in | 


land, and he said these horrible men, who filled the House of Commons, 
had no interest in economy ; they only take an interest in extravagance. 
Mr. Adderley appealed to Mr. Copeland—for let them test some of these 
men, and Jet them have a peep behind the scenes—as to the 
what he said when he gave it as his opinion that Mr. Bright's party were 
strangely inconsistent. He hardly knew any man in the House of Com- 
mons who so little took his part in any of the discussions on Supply nights 
as Mr. Bright. He had scarcely seen him in the House on those oceasions 
for eighteen years, and he did not recollect him ever taking part in a dis- 
cussion on the supplies. He recollected last session, when he proposed to 
save this country no less than 2,000,000/. 2 year by throwing upon the 
colonies a task which ought to have devolved upon them long ago—making 
them support their own defences. Now, in such a moment as that was it 
not reasonable to suppose that the men who so loudly abused the Con- 
servatives for extravagance, would only too readily give the measure their 
support? But how wasit? Mr. Adderley said to Mr. Bright, * 1 belong 
toa class which you accuse of extravagance. I am going to make a proposal 
by which a large sum will be saved to the country. Be it good or bad, will 
you join me, and take part in the debate, and give me your independent 
opinion, whether it is done or not, or whether itis worth anything or not >” 
In the course of the debate Mr. Bright dis uppeared, long before the debate 
Was over, without taking any part in the discussion. 

_ Mr. Alderman Copeland, one of the county Members, spoke on Na- 
tional defence, home politics, and the strike. 





and Sandford. The mecting adopted a string of sensible resolutions, the 
main point being that boating men should all learn to swim, and that 
steps should be taken to create greater facilities for acquiring that art. 





Mr. Joachim Hayward Stocqueler was examined on Wednesday before 
the Insolvent Court at Maidstone. The two opposing creditors were Mr. 
Eicke senior and Mr. Eicke junior. The examination touched upon a great 
many delicate topics arising out of the insolvent’s transactions. ‘There are, 
for instance, obscure allusions to some forgery of the name of Mr. Campbell, 
manager of the Great Ship Company, upon a bill of exchange, but by whom 
committed does not appear. Reference is made to the insolvent’s connexion 
with certain women, and to his dealings with Messrs. Armstrong and Co. 
in the matter of army commissions. It appeared that Stocqueler has lived 
with a Mrs. Wilson, and that he now lives in the house of a Mr. Ward- 
roper, that he has a double family, and that Wardroper resides in the same 
house. The insolvent had had transactions with one Cook, a money-lender, 
Pressed to say whether Cook had paid him for being ‘ useful,’’ he said— 
**No. Cook was a money-lender, and my necessities obliged me to apply to 
several of that class. On one occasion I ealled on Cook, and he told me he 
had a son who had just returned from India, having behaved with great 
gallantry at Lucknow ; and he wondered if it was possible to bring his con- 
duct before the Commanser-in-Chief. His Royal Siieess was in the habit 
of granting me interviews, and I took advantage one day to bring the merits 
of this young man and the 32d Regiment before him. Le was only twenty- 
two years of age, hardly within the age according to the regulations; but 
when I saw his Royal Highness again he said, * I am going to make your 
friend Cook a captain, with two others of the same regiment,’ I, however, 
never received a penny for it.’’ 

Mr. Eicke—* Did you get Mrs. Wardroper to write 
parties ?”’ 

Insolvent—* I think I did get her to write on one occasion, but I forget 
now for whom it was,”’ 

The Commissioner—“ To write to whom ?”’ 

Insolvent—* To the Commander-in-Chief. I knew that if any person 
chose to apply to his Royal Highness for a commission he was never refused 
if tie applicant stated any ground for it.” : 

Mr. Eieke—‘* What did Mrs, Wardroper know about the grounds in this 


” 


to any official 


case rt 


Insolvent— Simply as I told her. I felt diffident in applying myself, 


| having done so so often before.”’ 


truth of | 


| ends of justice. 


The annual show of stock and roots, at Abingdon, took place on Mon- | 


ay. It was the best exhibition since the society was formed. In the 
evening the members of the society dined together, and had the advan- 
tage of hearing speeches from three Members of Parliament, Captain 
Vernon, the chairman, Mr. Walter, and Mr. Norris, All spoke the 
Subject of national defence, urged upon their hearers the duty of pro- 
moting the formation of volunteer corps, and expressed a hope that the 
movement would not be of a transitory character. Mr. Walter trusted 
that Berkshire would supply at least 500 first-rate marksmen, rather a 


The Commissioner—* Was Mrs. Wardroper known to the Commander- 
in-Chief ?”’ 

Insolvent—‘* No, sir.”’ 

The case is again adjourned, and the insolvent’s bail is enlarged. 


The election scandals at Norwich have resulted in a host of charges and 
cross charges for corruption. The accusation brought against Messrs. 
Collins and Croxford that they conspired to bribe Mr, Joel Fox, a Town 
Councillor, has been judicially inquired into, Mr, Fox repeated his story, 
and was subjected to a hurricane of brow-beating from the defendant's 
counsel, Serjeant Ballantine. The Old Bailey lawyer did not shake Mr. 
Fox’s evidence, but he tried hard to impute conspiracy to him, and to make 
out that Fox and Mr. Wilde, a solicitor, had arranged a plant upon Crox- 
ford. Material witnesses, however, Mr. Harvey a banker, and his servants, 
refused to give evidence, alleging a fear that they should criminate them- 
selves, and thus for the time the prosecution was frustrated. The Bench 
thought the witnesses should answer, but refrained from committing them 
without taking legal advice. All the cases stand over for the present; the 
Conservatives labouring under the imputation that they are defeating the 
Croxford has not appeared. 

A foreigner, Serafin Manzano, is in custody on a charge of murdering 
Mrs. Trowbridge, 2 woman who dwelt with her husband in a lonely cottage 
ov the Wiltshire borders of Dorset. On his return to dinner one morning, 
Trowbridge found his wife dead, but yet warm. She had been cruelly mur- 
dered with a saw; and the murderer had decamped with various art les of 
clothing. ‘The horrid incident caused a great sensation, and the police 
exerted themselves to track the murderer. Manzano had been seen in the 
neighbourhood, and after the murder his track was followed into the New 
Forest, the several stages being the houses where he had sold part of the 
jlunder; among other things, a blue coat which had been given to Trow- 
ride by the Sturminster Agricultural Society. Much of the property was 
found in his possession when the constables overtook him, There were 
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stains of blood on his garments. He has been examined at Lyndhurst, and 
notwithstanding appearances the lawyer who appeared on his behalf hopes 
to remove suspicion from Manzano to another person. 


Mr. Bass, the Member for Derby, has had a narrow escape from drowning. 
During a fog, on Tuesday, his coachman drove him iuto a canal. For 
some time Mr. Bass could not open the door of the carriage; the water 
opened it for him, and striking out he swam ashore. His valet had arrived 
there before him. The coachman stuck to his box, and kept the horses’ 
heads above water until aid came and they were gotashore. Had the coach- 
man not been so adroit and brave, the coach must have turned over, and 
then probably Mr, Bass would have been drowned. 

At Huddersield, on Thursday week, an inquest was held before Mr. Dy- 
son, the Coroner for the district, on the body of Sarah Stecle, an unmarried 
woman, who had died from burning. On Tuesday night, about nine o’clock, 
the deceased went up stairs tocomb her hair. She hada petticoat over her 
erinoline, and she was standing near the fire when her dress ignited. She 
sereamed and ran down stairs. A charwoman did her best to put out the 
flames, and burnt her hands in so doing, but the deceased dashed past her. 
Mr. Hardy, the next-door neighbour, heard her scream, and came in and 
told her to liedown. ‘The hearthrug was taken off the kitchen floor, to 
wrap round her, but the wires of the crinoline prevented this being done. 
She then darted into the street all in a blaze. A man came with a knife 
and ripped her burning stays off, and she was taken back into the house 
naked. She died at a quarter past two o’clock on the following day. Only 
a week ago the deceased had a new wrapper burnt in a similar manner, and 
had had several narrow escapes with her crinoline. Every article was burat 
off her, except her shoes—the stockings being burnt down to her shoes. The 
Jury returned a verdict of ** Accidental death.” 

An “accident”? occurred on Tuesday at the Fleetpond station of the 
South-Western Railway. An express train was sweeping down from London, 
and it was known to be near the station. A goods train was there, signals 
were displayed, and the officials were trying to get it out of the way, when 
down came the express into the station. The locomotive, the tender, and 
guards’ yan were knocked to picces, and the trucks of the goods train were 
smashed. Happily in this collision no life was lost. ‘The driver and the 
stoker escaped by throwing themselves down; and the passengers got off 
with a shaking, 

A large irou-rolling mill, near Wolverhampton, 
a singular *‘ accident.” The large driving wheel, some tons in weight, 
suddenly broke into pieces, which flew in all directio: i n the 
iron pillars and bringing down part of the roof. Several men were in the 
mill: one died of injuries, three were severely wounded, and three escaped 
unhurt. 


has he 
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ThELAND. 

The Lord-Licutenant was present at a parade of the Cork Constabu- 
lary, held for the purpose of bestowing a medal and gratuity on a head 
constable. Lord Carlisle, in a brief speech, having expressed his high 
admiration of the force, then fastened the medal on the breast of the 
constable, and shook him warmly by the hand. 

Dr. Cullen has issued another pastoral, It treats of the education of 
the Roman Catholics, condemns the existing system, as calculated to 
make students indifferent to religion, and yehemently insists on the esta- 
blishment of a Roman Catholic University. Hence he demands money 
from the faithful—small regular contributions from all—and a charter 
and endowment from the Government. 

The Irish, especially the Nation party, are beginning to demand the 
sight to raise volunteer corps. 

One Roman Catholic journal, however, takes an opposite view of the 
question, and shows the danger of arming beth the orange and the green 
sections of the Irish people. 

The Ultramontane journals are vehemently demanding men as well as 
money for the service of the Pope! 

Mr. Smith O’Brien has been lecturing at Dublin, after an absence of 
eleven years. The subject was America and her institutions; the drift, 
abuse of Great Britain. 

Mr. John Mitchell is at Paris. He acts as a correspondent to Irish 
journals, and writes what are really seditious letters. In one of these he 
treats of the amnesty movement. He says he could not accept of a 
pardon, as on returning to Ireland he should instantly begin to conspire 
and confederate agaiust the peace of the Queen. But he says Mr. 
Smyth of Waterford has a right to make the movement. 

Indeed it is ‘‘a source of great pleasure to me, inasmuch as it will 






whom they thought they had crushed out of sight, and got rid of for ever 
twelve years ago, thus thrust continually under their noses, LDesides, it 
will be highly edifying to all Europe to see how England deals with her 

litical oifenders ; she who is so zealous for ‘amnesties’ everywhere else. 

0 on, then, certainly, with your amnesty movement, to try to force an an- 
swer. 

Mr. Mitchell, of course, forgets that he was excluded from the am- 
nesty that liberated Mr. Smith O’Brien, because he broke his parole of 
honour, and forfeited his character as a gentleman, an act Mr. O’Brien 
declined to perform. 





Mr. Singleton, ‘‘a gentlemen of high position,” in Clare, has brought a 
eharge of assault against Lord Dunboyne, at the Quin Petty Sessions. 
Mr. Singleton says that Lord Dunboyne wet him in the hunting field, 
ealled him a ruffian and a vagabond, and presented a revolver at his head. 
Mr. Singleton got off his horse and said—‘*‘ Surely you would not murder 
an unarmed man ? 
meet me foot to foot.’ Lord Dunboyne said he was no gentleman, but a 
seoundrel and a vagabond, whereupon Mr, Singleton replied, ‘Then send 
me a message tonight, and I will meet you anywhere you appoint to- 
morrow.’”’ 

Serious accidents on the Irish railways are of rare occurrence. One has 
just happened, however, on the Downpatrick line, whereby six persons have 

ven severely hurt. The cause of the “ accident’? was neglect to keep 
the * — in proper order. ‘hey were open when they should have 
been closed, and the engine ran on to lines that were not parallel, 





SCOTLAND. 

A deputation from Glasgow waited upon the Lord Advocate, at Edin- 
burgh, on the 17th, to submit to him their proposed basis for legislation 
on the subject of education. The leading provisions of the Glasgow 
scheme are the retention of the parochial system under a modified Pres- 
byterian test, and a national system of non-parochial schools to meet the 





pointed by the Town Councils and representatives of the Presbyterian 
bodies. The deputation was headed by Mr. Walter Buchanan, MP, 
Having fully explained their proposals, the Lord Advocate said he would 
give the scheme his serious consideration, but was not prepared at pre. 
sent to indicate what kind of measure he would be disposed to introduce 
with the view of legislating on this important question. He, howeyer 
stated that, on the subject of the test, his own feeling was rather in 
favour of its eutire abolition than of its substitution by a modified Preg. 
byterian test. He added that the details of any measure he might pro- 
pose would greatly depend upon the amount of support which he was 
likely to receive from the country. 

The Committee formed some years ago to renovate Glasgow Cathe- 
dral have recently had the satisfaction of seeing the large west 
window of stained glass completed. It was opened on Saturday with due 
ceremony. 

Foreign aud Calanial. 

Fraurt.—The Court is still at Compiégne, and will remain there 
until the first week in December. Count Pourtales, the Prussian Minis. 
ter, has been there on a visit, instructed, it is said, “to give to the 
French Government authentic explanations of the late interview between 
the Prince Regent of Prussia and the Emperor of Russia.” 

All the week we have been told that the invitations to the great 
Powers to meet in Congress at Paris would be despatched “ tomorrow,” 
a date proverbially distant. Yet the 15th of December is named for the 
opening of the Congress, and it is affirmed that Count Persigny has been 
instructed to arrange the preliminary conditions with Lord John 
Russell. 

‘*The formal and official invitation will be sent to London from the 


| Cabinets of Vienna and Paris simultaneously. The notes containing the in- 


cn demolished by | 





vitation will not be identical, as it has been stated; Austria will pro 
that the Congress shall assemble in Paris, while France will abstain | a 
indicating any place.” 

It is also reported that Prince Metternich has remitted to Count 
Walewski the letters issued by Austria; but that statement looks in- 
accurate, and clashes with other news. 

It is to be remarked, in connexion with this topic, that Lord Cowley 
has paid a visit to London. 

The ratifications of the Zurich treaties were exchanged on the 21st of 
November. 

The French Government has made a move which has attracted great 
attention. ‘The violent language of a portion of the French press pro- 
duced a similar tone in England. This has led the Government of 
France to determine that M. Billault, the new Minister of the Interior, 
should read the press a lesson. The Paris correspondent of the Times 
gives a summary of the confidential circular in which the Minister ex- 
presses his views. 

“If I am correctly informed—and I have reason to believe that I am— 
the Minister expresses his regret that such exaggerated language should 
be used when speaking of the English people, as well by reason of the 
disquietude which it must excite among them, as that it tends to destroy 
the confidence and embitter the feelings of those of whose opinions the 
English press is the channel. The Prefects are reminded how much greater 
that unpleasant effect must be when this violent language is employed by 
journals usually supporting the policy of the Imperial Government, and 
which is made responsible abroad for these excesses, The Prefects are 
therefore instructed to request the journals in question to be more circum- 
spect ; and, while they are at liberty to refute errors, protest against in- 
justice and calumny, and defend energetically the rights of the country, 
they might easily avoid offending the susceptibilities of a great_people, an 
rather promote friendly relations between the two countries. By pursuing 
this line of conduct the Minister is of opinion that the dignity of the Im- 
perial policy may be reconciled with the interests of the alliances of France 
and the maintenance of peace, and with this view the Prefects are requested 
to use their influence with the press, and with public opinion. The Pre- 
fects are requested to communicate their views on this subject, in a confi- 
dential manner, to those journals which usually support the Government, 
and not to interfere with the others unless in eases where their exaggera- 
tion tends too manifestly to counteract the wishes of the Government on 
this point.” 

So far as we can gather the fact from the letter of the correspondent, 
M. Billault’s missive must have been forwarded about the 13th or lth, 





_ me : t | or just before the 7%mes published its famous article on the feeling exist- 
grievously torment the British Government to have us, their ‘ felons,’ | ing 


Go in for a second pistol, come outside the gate, and | 


ing in France. 

The Phare de la Manche states that the dockyard authorities at Cher- 
bourg have received orders to lay down the keels of two large transports 
for the conveyance of horses. They will have screw propellers, and are 
to be large enough to accommodate 300 horses and as many men. 

The iron-plated steam frigate Normandie is progressing rapidly at 
Cherbourg, and is expected to be launched next March. 

The Nowvelliste of Rouen announces that Fécamp, near Havre, is to be 
transformed into a port of war. 

The Courier du Dimanche has been warned for publishing an article 
on political liberty in which present arrangements are not admitted to be 
final. It is by M. d’Haussonville, President of the Order of Barristers. 
The Ami de la Religion is to be prosecuted for publishing a Ictter alleged 
to be from the King of Sardinia to the Emperor of the French, relative 
to the Regency of the Prince de Carignan. The Correspondant is to be 
prosecuted for the sins of M. de Montalembert. 

The French campaign in Morocco is at an end. In twenty days 
General de Martimprey has chastised the tribes, taken booty, exacted @ 
ransom from the people of Ouchda, and lost one-fifth of his effective 


| foree by sickness and disease. This is a pleasant prospect for the 


, Ceuta on the 18th of November, under General 


Spaniards. 

§$141.—The first division of the Spanish army crossed the straits to 
Echague, and at once 
threw up entrenchments. The second division had begun to embark. 

The people are still hot for the war, and the Basque provinces are es- 
pecially animated. The opposition journals of Madrid of the 18th make 
new and somewhat violent attacks on the Government for the con- 
cessions accorded to England in the Morocco affair, The Queen had 
caused solemn prayers to be offered up in her private chapel on three 
consecutive days for the success of the Spanish arms in Morocco, and 


| had attended them. Some of the journals having spread reports that 


growing wants of the community, under the control of local boards, ap- | 


after al! a peace was likely to be concluded with that Power, the semi- 
ofticial Correspondencia asserts that they are unfounded, and that “ne 
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one now believes in the possibility of a pacific arrangement.” 


Moors were keeping up an active surveillance by day and night on their | 


coasts. Mr. Drummond Hay, the English Consul-General, was at Tan- 
jer, and was having frequent conferences with Katib, the Moorish 
rinister of Foreign Affairs. 

§taly-—The resignation of Garibaldi and the solution of the Regency 
question occupy attention. 

It is stated by the Turin correspondent of the Morning Post that 
Garibaldi was induced to resign lest he should be appointed dictator. 
Others say that differences with Fanti alone brought about his retire- 
ment, Be that as it may, there is ground for believing that the act is a 
decidedly political step. It was officially reported to the French Go- 
yernment. Garibaldi himself has explained his position in an address 
“to the Italians.” It is a remarkable document. 

Finding that by cunning devices and vain pretexts the freedom of ac- 
tion inherent in my rank in the army of Central Italy is continually ham- 

—a freedom which I have ever used for the object which every good 
talian must wish to attain—I Jeave the military service. 

Qn the day when Victor Emmanuel shall again call upon his soldiers to 
fight for the deliverance of our country, I shail find an arm of some kind or 
another, and a post by the side of my brave companions in arms. 

“The miserable and tortuous olicy which for the moment troubles the 
majestic march of our affairs should engage us more than ever to rally round 
the brave and loyal soldier of our independence, who is incapable of re- 
pudiating the sublime and generous design which he conceived. More than 
ever we must lay up stores of gold and steel to prepare a good reception for 
whoever may attempt to throw us back into our former miserable state. 

“G, GARTBALDI.” 

The same correspondent of the Post gives a curious account, endorsed 
by the editor of that paper, of the Regency question. The Government, 
says the writer, was urged to permit the Prince de Carignan to be Regent. 

“It had encouraged the idea of the Regency: it had wished to appoint 
Prince di Carignano to the Regency, when the strong, unmistakeable, un- 

uiyocal veto of Napoleon the Third knocked this whole plan on the head. 
No Regency, therefore,—the Prince di Carignano has not accepted the 
Regency ; but he has designated (by what right, it may well be asked, unless 
as ent >) the Chevalier Buoncompagni to act in his place. This second 
nomination has been effected in the greatest haste, before information could 
be conveyed to Paris and a second veto arrive from the Emperor. And it 
has been done, in consequence of the strong pressure put by the envoy from 
the Romagna on his colleagues, before the arrival of the Tuscan deputation, 
who, on their arrival, found an act performed in their name to which they 
were no parties whatever. The whole affair, 1 repeat, is a pretty mess. 


| 





| quillize the public mind. 


And, strange to say, the person who suggested this mezzo-termine, which | 


sg 
has excited the amazement and raised the wrath of all parties in succession, 
is Count Cavour, What the ultimate consequences may be I do not pretend 
tosay, but the immediate results are the following: the English Minister, 
Sir James Hudson, is indignant because Sardinia has compromised its in- 
dependence, by making the policy of its Government directly dependent on 
the approval or disapproval of the Emperor, and because the chances of an- 
nexation appear thus to have become lessened. The French Minister, 
Prince Latour d’Auvergne, is perfectly furious because Sardinia has so far 
preserved its independence as to transfer the Regency to Buoncompagni 
without asking the Emperor's permission. Baron Ricasoli, in the name of 
the Tuscan Government, has protested against the whole affair.” 

The course taken by France was remarkable ; at first. resistance, then 
concession. The Constitutionnel had said that the appointment of 
Buoncompagni presented serious inconveniences, and the next day the 
writer found that he had gone on the wrong tack and the inconveniences 
vanished. The Government protested and then withdrew the protest ; 
and the Moniteur of Wednesday, declaring itself to be “ the sole organ 
of the Government,” described the reasons for this change. 

“The French Government, believing that the delegation of the Regency 
of Central Italy to M. Buoncompagni would prejudice the questions which 
will be submitted tu the approaching Congress, had looked upon the adop- 
tion of the above measure with regret. This impression is now modified by 
the explanations given by the Government of Sardinia, which declares that 
the maintenance of public order was the sole object and only aim of the 
above delegation to M. Buoncompagni, and that the concentration in his 
hands of the Governments of Central Italy had in no manner the character 
of a virtual Regency.” 

Buoncompagni left Turin on the 20th to assume his new functions, the 
protest of the Tuscan deputation to Turin, notwithstanding. Not only 
does Buoncompagni bear the title of Regent, but every act of Central 
Italy continues, and will continue, to be issued and sanctioned in the 
name of their King clect, Victor Emmanucl. New regiments have just 
taken the oath of allegiance in that form at Bologna, and the troops at 








torence are revicwed by Ricasoli, amid cries of “ Viva il Re 
@Italia!” At the suggestion of Farini, Bologna is to be fortified. The 


Monitore Toscano publishes a note addressed to the European Govern- 
ments, and signed by all the Ministers, which contains this passage— 


“We have said already that we declined all threatening intention; we | 


are bound to repeat it now. Should the decisions of the Congress receive 
favourably and, as we hope, sanction our votes, we shall be delighted, as 
by 4 great act of justice, and we shall be grateful for it to Europe. Should 

e sentence be against us, we shall be under the lamentable necessity of 
not accepting it, and, if attacked, we shall endeavour to repel, however cer- 
tain to suecumb, force by force.” 

General Fanti has addressed a spirited order of the day to his army. 
When Garibaldi left, it consisted of not less than 46,000 men; of these, 


22,000 are from ge 12,000 from the Romagna, and 12,000 from | 


Parma and Modena. T 1ey consist of the flower of the youth of Italy. 

_The Pope's General, Kalbermatten, has issued a ferocious address to 
his soldiers from Pesaro, in which he describes the patriot army as 

felons” and “ sacrilegious aggressors ;"" and urges his own immacu- 

te lambs to resist the “ infernal seductions” to which they are ex- 
posed, ~ 

The Sardinian Government has addressed the following despatch, on 
the subject of the Regency of Central Italy, to its diplomatic representa- 
tives at the various Courts :— . 

in ey ’ : : * Turin, November 15. 

M. le Ministre—The Assemblies of Central Italy, as you are aware, 
have offered the Regency to his Royal Highness the Prince de Savoie- 
Carignan. Marked by the calmness and order which characterized the vote 
of annexation, their deliberations were as spontaneous as they were unani- 
mous. ‘ 

“The King’s Government were completely strangers to the resolution. 
It is solely and simply the result of national tendencies, which the fear of a 
restoration has but made stronger and more vigorous; it is a new homage 
rendered to the monarehical principle ; a new proof of 


The | tion of those countries to maintain order and authority, to augment and 


shelter from all attack the prestige of the supreme power. This resolution 
attests, in fine, the ardent desire of the populations of Central Italy to see 
their union with the monarchy of Sardinia consummated—a settlement 
which can alone, in their opinion, give solid guarantees of national liberty 
and independence. 

‘In the presence of a vote so imposing, and motives so powerful, the King 
our august Sovereign thought that his first duty was to obviate the perils of 
disorder and anarchy, reasonably to be apprehended if the offer of the As- 
semblies was not received. But, assured of the early meeting of a Congress 
called to solve the questions raised by the situation of Italy, his Majesty 
hastened to make an act of deference to the councils of Europe by abstaining 
from any decision which might be regarded as of a nature to interfere with 
their entire liberty of examination and deliberation. Agreeably to his 
Majesty’s intentions, Monsigneur the Prince of Carignan, despite his sincere 
sympathies for the deputations who came to him to intrust him with the 
care of governing them, did not judge it his duty to accept the Regency 
which they offered. At the same time, it was impossible for his Majesty, 
as well as the Prince, not to consider seriously the motives which had dic- 
tated the offers of the Assemblies of Central Italy, and not to concur in the 
measures suggested to them by high motives of expediency to guarantee 
from all agitation those countries who have placed their confidence in the 
Ifouse of Savoy. His Royal Highness has accordingly believed himself 
able to appoint the Chevalier Buoncompagni to take the Regency of those 
provinces until assembled Europe has regularized their position. This 
proof of friendly solicitude will, the King’s Government believes, tran- 
Centred in one hand, authority will be more 
vigorous and powerful, It will keep in a respectful attitude the factions 
which, profiting by the public impatience, might attempt to incite the po- 
pulations and the army to inconsiderate and dangerous acts. In a word, it 
is a pledge to the security of Italy, to the tranquillity of Europe, while the 
Congress are deliberating upon the questions unfolded before it. 

** But—we cannot hide it—this measure, by its provisional character, 
will not completely reassure us, if it should be much prolonged. It is ur- 
gent that the Congress should meet as soon as possible, just as it is of vital 
necessity that the solution it deems fit to adopt shall be such as, by satis- 
fying the needs and wishes of the Italian populations, shall put an end for 
ever to internal revolutions or foreign interventions. Long delays will be 
fatal. A solution which did not guarantee the national independence of 
Italy would be but a source of new evils for the Italians—of agitation and of 
confliets for Europe. 

“‘ Tinvite you, M. le Ministre, to bring the contents of this despatch to 
the knowledge of the Government of ———, while urging the speedy meet- 
ing of the Congress. 

* Receive, &e., Danormipa,”” 

The Union publishes a letter from Rome, which, if it correctly describe 
what has occurred, shows that no love is lost between Piedmont and 
Naples, and that the latter is not indisposed to champion the Pope. 

**The Piedmontese Minister of Foreign Attairs requested explanations 
from the Neapolitan Ambassador on the subject of the presence, in the Ab- 
ruzza, of an army of 25,000 men. The Ambassador is said to have replied that 
before giving an answer he would consult his Government, The answer 
made by the Cabinet of Naples is said to liave been in substance, ‘That the 
Neapolitan Governmentjcould not admit the right of Piedmont to demand 
explanations relative to a concentration of troops on any point of the terri- 
tory of Naples, because that concentration eould not in any way menace 
either Piedmont or any of her possessions, and that the Roman Court, on 
the confines of which the assemblage of troops had taken place, was the 
power which had the right to complain and ask for explanations, As to 
the question whether it was the intention of the Neapolitan Government to 
interfere in the Legations, and to support the Pontifical army, it should 
decline any answer, reserving to itself to act according to circumstances, 
That if the King of Piedmont thought himself authorized to take up the 
defence of populations against their legitimate sovereigns, and to interfere, 
in case of need, in their favour, the Cabinet of Turin could not refuse to 
the King of Naples the right of interfering in favour of a Sovereign de- 
fending himself against his revolted subjects, and particularly when the 
chief of those rebels publicly announced that when once the friendly and 
allied Sovereign was overthrown, all his efforts will be turned against that 
ruler, and the safety of his States.’ This, be it understood, is only the 
sense of the note transmitted.” 

The Gazette of Savoy states that two recent condemnations had caused 
much excitement in Venctia; that of an enginecr, named Franceschini, 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment with hard labour, and that of a workman, 
Angelo Bottari, to sixteen years’ hard labour. The former was found 
guilty of having wished to serve in the Italian army ; the latter of having 
committed acts of insurrectionary enthusiasm, in consequence of a rue 
mour which prevailed after the battle of Magenta of an arrangement 
which would liberate Venctia. 

Much sensation has been produced at Rome by the arrest of Signor 
Santangelo, a leading member of the young liberal party, and a personal 
friend of the ex-Picdmontese Minister, Count della Minerva. He was 
captured by the sbirri on Tuesday evening, whilst leaving the Opera, 
and carried off to the prison of Monte Citario, where he is supposed to be 
still, there being no habeas corpus whereby his friends may verify his 
whereabouts. 

A telegram from Vienna, dated Thursday, states that “an Imperial 
autograph letter orders the Ministers to grant a full amnesty to all 
persons compromised by the part they have taken in Italian affairs. 
This amnesty will apply to civil as well as to military persons, Criminal 
offences of no political character are to be excepted.” 


@ungary.—The IMungarians are carrying out their policy of passive 
resistance with commendable vigour. A remarkable demonstration was 
made on the 15th of November at Miskolez. We quote an account of 
the affair from the letter of the Vienna correspondent of the Zimes. 

‘* Notwithstanding the Ministerial prohibition of the 8th instant, the 
representatives of the Calvinists beyond the Theiss met at Miskolez, and 
invited several Roman Catholics—as well priests as laymen—to be present 
at a sitting which they proposed to hold. The invitation was readily ac- 
cepted, and at the appointed hour the sitting began, The deliberations of 
the Protestants were, however, interrupted by the arrival of a commissary, 
who summoned the persons present to disperse without delay. As the 
representative of Government was not in uniform the Assembly declined to 
recognize his authority, but did not object to his remaining in the room, 
He, however, being greatly incensed at this * passive resistance ,” went 
away, declaring, as he did so, that the armed force would speedily break up 
the conventicle. Notwithstanding this threat the Assembly deliberately 
discussed the Imperial Patent of September the Ist, and finished by peti- 
tioning his Majesty to suspend it, and to place the Protestant Church in 
Hungary in the same position as it was in before the year 1848. A vast 


the firm determina- | crowd assembled round the house in which the ‘Convent’ was held, but 
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the public peace was not disturbed, as no troops made their appearance. 
In order that Government should clearly understand that the Roman Catho- 
lics in Hungary make common cause with the Protestants, several influen- 
tial members of the two confessions dined together at Miskolez. During 
the repast the Catholic priests drank to the Protestant clergy, and the latter 
did not fail to return the compliment. Among the toasts given were, ‘The 
Primate of Hungary ’ and ‘ The Archbishop of Erlau’ (M. von wae wayne & 
and the health of the latter—who spoke with extreme candour to the Arc 
duke Albrecht during the great banquet at Gran—was drunk with enthu- 
siastic applause.” 

The Daily News correspondent, after narrating the om, says that 
“the opening of the museum at Klausenberg, in Transylvania, will 
now be the next great opportunity for an anti-Austrian demonstration.” 


Grrmany.—The minor German States have resolved to scnd repre- 
sentatives to a conference which was to be held at Wurzburg on Wed- 
nesday. LBavaria, it is said, initiated the movement, and the object is to 
come to some agreement respecting questions of German policy. 

‘The principal questions to be considered are the settlement of the right 
of domicile, the establishment of federal courts of justice, the national de- 
monstration in favour of unity, reform of the federal laws relating to the 
army, the Hesse and Holstein questioris, and regulations for an uniform 
system of weights and measures for all Germany.” 


Drnmark.—The Dagtladet announces that a Council of Ministers 
was held on Monday, at which it was resolved that the President of the 
Cabinet should tender to the King the resignation of the whole Ministry. 
M. Cottwitt has been summoned by his Majesty the King. 


Grerre.—tThe sixth Legislative session of the Greek Chambers was 
opened on the 10th of November, by King Otho. After stating that 
Greece was at peace with all forcign lowers, his Majesty said :— 

‘Gentlemen, Deputies, and Senators,—You are aware that my Govern- 
ment, always anxious to fulfil its engagements towards the Powers who 
guaranteed the loan, has proposed to them to make a final settlement of the 
affair according to the resources of the State. ‘They have claimed, for the 
present, an annual payment of 900,000 francs, convinced that the payment 
of that sum will not create any embarrassment to the public service. My 
Government willask from you the grants necessary to cover this sum, and 
will fv.1ow up the negotiations relative to the final settlement of this ques- 
tion—a settlement which is indispensable to the consolidation of public 
credit and a healthy system of our finances. I entertain the hope that the 
kindness always shown to Greece by the protecting Powers will facilitate the 
result of this negotiation.” 

The Euryalus, with Prince Alfred on board, arrived at the Pirseus on 
the 10th. 

Auited States.—Advices from New York tell us that Cook and 
others, accomplices of Brown in the Harper's Ferry insurrection, have 
been caught and sentenced to death. 


Suhia.—The Bombay mail of the 26th of October arrived on Monday. 
It contains not much news of an interesting character ; the expedition to 
Beyt and the anti-license-tax agitation having been reported by the pre- 
ceding mail. Lord Canning had reached Cawnpore on the lth of Oc- 
tober, in his north-western progress. 

** The object of the journey is said to be the recognition of many of the 
new tenures in Oude, the reception of native Princes of the Punjab and 
others, his direct intercourse with those who loyally lent their aid to uphold 
the British power, and the personal acknowledgment of these services, and 
for inspecting Delhi and Oude. Every chief of note is commanded to appear 
before the two representatives of England’s power—the Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief.” 

““ Seyd Abdoolah” communicates to the 7imes the following slip of 
news, just received from India, and cut from the postscript of the Lahore 
Chronicle of Thursday, October 13 :— 

** We have just received the following intelligence of the death of Nana 
Sahib from our Oude correspondent. ‘The letter is dated the 7th of October, 

“¢ «Important news has just come in that the Nana died in the Dhang 
valley [within the Nepaul trontier] on the 2d current. His followers have 
all dispersed in several gangs. Banee Madho of Byswarrah is very unwell, 
and it is apprehended he will not survive long.’ ”’ 

[The news, however, is probably inaccurate. It was not believed in 
Oude on the 11th, the date of the latest advice from Lucknow; and is 
supposed to have been invented for political purposes. ] 

The Government at Caleutta had broken through precedent, and kad 
published a financial statement. 

* An ‘estimated improvement ’ in our finances has appeared to the extent 
of 774 laes (775,000/.), reducing the deficit to 650 lacs (6,500,000/.). The 
improvement is owing to reductions in military and public works expendi- 
ture, increased receipts from the new tariff, and the stamp, salt, and licence 
taxes (the latter is therefore expected to come into operation), ‘The revenue 
for 1860-61 is estimated at 3890 lacs (38,900,000/.), the charges at 4225 
lacs (42,250,000/.), the estimated deficit thus being 335 lacs (3,350,000/.). 
The question has been asked, has this statement been put forth to show that 
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we can do without Mr, Wilson ? 








It had been reported at Bombay that orders had arrived in India to | 
begin to absorb the local troops in the Queen’s Army, and to hand over | 


the Native troops to the Horse Guards. We trust the report is not true, 
and that no such fatal steps have been taken. 


Piisrellaucons. 


The Government have at length determined to arm the disembodied 
militia regiments with the Enfield Rifle. 
Director of Stores, War Office. 
duate at Hythe. 

The Volunteer movement makes rapid advances. In every quarter 
corps are in course of formation. Glasgow shows great public spirit at 
her mectings, and backs it with a muster roll of 2000 men, Other 
towns in Scotland show similar energy. In England, Manchester, 
which has been a laggard, is putting forth her strength, although op- 
posed secretly by the old peace party. It is understood that she will not 
allow Liverpool to surpass her, and she has already subscribed 40007. 


Requisitions are to be sent to the | 
The instructors in musketry are to gra- | 


In the Metropolis, recruits are joining the various corps every day. | 


Even the Inns of Court have been impelled into a movement. The City 
of London has not, however, half enough men in proportion to its popu- 
lation and means. The South Middlesex is making great way. Gene- 
rally the movement is now advancing in London towards something like 
what it ought to be, and we do not despair of seeing the project we put 


forward in January last—that London should furnish 20,000 volunteers 
—realized before the spring. 

Among other indications of the spread of Volunteering is the appear. 
ance of journals for volunteers. One of these, the Volunteer Service 
Gazette, we have before us, and it appears to give a good account of 
what is doing in the country towards raising a respectable volunteer 
force. It would be wiser, however, to give volunteers sound advice and 
information than to write purely anti-French articles. 

The peculiar position in which Mr. Miller, M.P. for Leith, and Mr, 
Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, placed themselves, during the contest for 
power in the summer, has called forth speeches and letters, not the least 
curious of which are the following, furnished by Mr. Lindsay to a 
Sunderland paper in his own vindication. 

Mr. Lindsay to Mr. Disraeli. 


“‘Now, though the report referred to is absurd (as any one connected 
with Parliamentary life ought to know that in all important questions the 
policy of a Government can only be made known in Parliament), and 
though those who acted with me would have been as simple-minded ag 
Lord Derby infers we were, if we had ‘expected’ a document containing 
matters of vast public importance to be signed by his Lordship, or by any 
member of the Cabinet; nevertheless, as you are well aware, there was an 
understanding, in regard to two great public questions, which was put by 
me into writing, read to you, and discussed on various occasions with you; 
and it was on the faith of that being carried out (if your Government wag 
kept in office), and for no other consideration, that we agreed to vote against 
those who desired to overthrow the then existing Administration. 1 ven- 
ture to bring these facts to your recollection, because I see that writers in 
various newspapers express an opinion that there was neither an agreement 
nor an understanding of any sort, and that the statement was a mere subter- 
fuge by way of excuse for the votes which had been given.” 


Mr. Disraeli’s Reply. 
** Torquay, November 14, 1859, 

* Dear Sir—I return you the printed paper. 

“ T regret that an absurd statement, which has been disclaimed by its 
pretended author, should have occasioned you to be misrepresented to your 
constituents. 

‘** It is true that, at the assembling of the present Parliament, yourself 
and many other independent Members were unwilling that the late Ministry 
should be displaced by a motion which might have the appearance of fae- 
tion, provided you were assured that the Government intended, in due sea- 
son, to deal with the question of Parliamentary Reform. 

“* They, and you among them, were assured, on authority, that such was 
our intention; and that, in passing the measure, we should not hold our- 
selves hampered by the bill recently rejected, but should deem ourselves 
free to make such a proposition as the requirements of the country, with a 
due consideration of the recent expression of public opinion, might fairly 
warrant, 

“You were frankly informed that the intended measure could not be in- 
troduced during the present year. 

‘* Throughout this communication your conduct was open, honourable, 
and straightforward ; it was actuated, I believe, entirely by — spirit, 
never for a moment impugned your independence, and would have been 
sanctioned by every candid mind Soquaiatel with the circumstances, 

‘* T have the honour to remain, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
* W.S. Lindsay, Esq., M.I’. B. Disrakwt.” 


Mr. Edwin James has put in circulation a draft of a bill proposing 
that every Member of Parliament should in taking his seat make a 
solemn declaration that he has gained his seat neither by bribery or in- 
timidation, in any form, dircetly or indirectly. The form of the decla- 
ration is embodied in the bill, and is very sweeping and stringent in its 
terms, 


It was announced at the meeting of the Zotlogical Society, last Tues- 
day, that a Herring-gull, which was bred in the Society's gardens in 
1857, had just returned to its native place after an absence of nearly 
nine months. The same bird was also away during the whole summer of 
1858, and now, on its return for the second time, it is as tame and fa- 
miliar as any of its old companions. It is well known that gulls will 
come back to particular spots along the coast where they have been 
tamed, but for them to return in two following seasons to a place so far 
removed from, and unlike their natural haunts as London, it is believed, 
is altogether unprecedented. 

At the evening meeting of the Royal Geographical Socicty, on Mon- 
day next, the following papers are to be read—1. Sun Signals for the 
use of Travellers: by IF. Galton, Esq., F.R.G.S. 2. Latest Accounts of 
the Central Africa Expedition: from Dr. Livingstone, with illustrations. 
3. Notes on Captain Montgomerie’s Map of Kashmir: by W. H. Pur- 
don, Esq., Executive Engineer, Punjab, 

Why is Mr. Fitzroy destroying the trees and shrubs planted by Lord 
Llanover in Hyde Park and the Green Park? These shrubberies and 
flower borders were great ornaments and vast improvements. 


The Cattle and Poultry Shows of the season are now near at hand. 
The show at Birmingham, always popular, begins on Monday ; and on 
the Tuesday of the following weck, the exhibition of the Smithfield Club 
will be aveessible to the public. Great improvements have been made in 
stock and roots, and the latter products are not only more extensively 
cultivated than ever, but are heavier and of better quality. 


The Reverend E. H. Beckles, rector of St. Peter’s, in the island of 
Antigua, has been appointed Bishop of the fatal diocese of Sierra Leone. 
Heis the fourth Bishop within seven years ; his three predecessors have been 
killed by the climate. 

Mr. Robert Laurie, Norroy King of Arms, has succeeded the late Mr. 
Pulman, as Clarenceux King of Arms, and principal herald of the south and 
west parts of England. ; 

Mr. Leonard Horner has resigned the office of Inspector of Factories. 
The Factory Act does not provide for the ease of a vacancy produced by 
voluntary resignation. The vacancy created by the resignation of Mr. 
Horner cannot, therefore, it is said, be filled up. 





The Earl of Dalkeith, eldest son of the Duke of Buccleuch, and Lady 
Louisa Hamilton, daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn, were mai ried at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, on Tuesday. The service was performed by the 
Reverend Lord Wriothesley Russell, the uncle of the bride. 
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Ffoniteur publishes the following announcement—“ MM. Moon, 
gir James Duke, and David Salomons, all three formerly Lord 
Mayors of the City of London; Sir Henry Muggeridge, Alderman; C. 
Crosley, Ex-Sheriff; Thomas Weguelin, Thomas Dent, William Gladstone, 
John ‘Distin Powles, Matthew Uzielli, and Sir William Topham, Com- 
mander of the Royal Body Guard, have been nominated Chevaliers de la 
Légion d’ Honneur.” 

Lady Molesworth has presented the portrait of the late Charles Buller to 
the town of Liskeard. 


The Emperor of Austria is at present at Holitsch, in Hungary, on a 
shooting excursion. 

The Duke de Chartres, who belongs, as is well known, to the Sardinian 
army, has just obtained a twelve month’s leave of absence. It is said that, 
in company with his brother, the Count de Paris, his old tutor, M. de Beau- 
yoir, and Captain Merin, he will spend his furlough in visiting Greece, 
Egypt, and Palestine. 

The Prince of Capua has been reconciled to his nephew the King of 
Naples, and is now permitted to return home. He married Miss Penelope 
Smith of the County Cork, and gave mortal offence thereby. He purchases 
peace by ceasing to demand royal rank for his wife. 

Baron de Talleyrand will replace the Marquis de Moustier as French Am- 
bassador at Berlin. The Marquis de Banneville will be appointed Ambassador 
at Athens. 

The Marquis Villamarina has been appointed Governor of Milan. The 

tof Sardinian Envoy at Paris vacated by him falls to M. Desambrois, 
ate Plenipotentiary at Zurich. 

General Comonfort, who has played a leading part in the political affairs 
of Mexico, has arrived at Marseilles from that country. 


The great Indian statesman, the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone, 
died on Sunday, at his residence, Hockwood Park, near Limpsfield, Surrey. 
He retired from the Indian Civil Service in 1827, after a long and distin- 
guished career. He leaves behind the light of a great reputation. 

Mr. James Ward, the oldest of the Royal Academicians, died on Wednes- 
day evening, at the patriarchal age of ninety-one. 

Sir John Forbes, the eminent author and physician, having lately suffered 
from severe illness, has intimated his intention of retiring from active life. 
Sir John has generously presented his very valuable medical library, num- 
bering about 3000 volumes, to the Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he 
received his early education. He graduated in medicine at Edinburgh in 
1817. 

Dr. George Wilson, Professor of Technology in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Regius Keeper of the Industrial Museum, died on Tuesday. He 
was seized with inflammation of the lungs on the preceding Friday, and his 
constitution, undermined by hard work, could not resist. He was greatly 
esteemed and much beloved. 

General Viduarre Leal, Intendent of Valparaiso, was shot in a riot on the 
18th of October. During the celebration of mass the populace strove to 
seize the arms of the National Guard. The General left the church to aid 
in suppressing the tumult, but when he appeared on the steps, one of the 
insurgents deliberately shot him. The insurgents were routed, Many of 
them belonged to “‘ the highest circles of society.” 


While M. Bertsch exhibits prints of animaleulw enormously magnified, 
M. A. Wagner exerts his ability in an opposite direction; he exhibits micro- 
scopic ee of objects which are really astonishing ; one of these is a 
reduced photograph of the proclamation of the Emperor of the French to the 
French people at the outbreak of the last war, This proclamation contains 
2649 letters, all of which can be distinctly read with the aid of, a suitable 
magnifying power, although they are included within a space of two milli- 
métres square. . Testud de Beauregard is said to have obtained photo- 
graphs in natural colours of flowers, by simple exposure to the light; for 
example, roses, pale violet, and green, produced without the aid of the 
colourer.— The Photographic News. 





Baron Marochetti’s statue of Richard I., the model of which was ex- 
hibited in 1851 in Hyde Park, and which became so familiar to visitors to 
the Great Exhibition held in that year, is about to be placed in Palace 
Yard, in the large open space opposite to the Peers’ entrance to the new pa- 
lace at Westminster. 

A colossal statue of Mendelssohn, modelled by Mr. Bacon, was on Tuesday 
east at the bronze works of Robinson and Cottam, Belgravia, 

The Council of the Horticultural Society have given notice to the Govern- 
ment that they are now prepared to execute their portion of the works on 
the Kensington Gore Estate. Mr. George Eyles has been appointed super- 
intendent. Plans for the construction of a place of business, including a 
Spacious mecting and committee-room at hensington Gore, are to be im- 
mediately prepared. 


The King of Sardinia has issued a decree for immediately applying 
a sum of forty millions to fortifying Lonato, Pizzighettone, Cremona, and 

‘avia. 

At a rifle volunteer meeting in Glasgow, Mr. Laurance Oliphant told the 
following! anecdote as illustrative of the inferiority in seamanship of the 
French navy. ‘ As an illustration, I may state that going up the Pei-ho 
little more than a year ago I was accommodated in an English gunboat, and 
in going round one of the narrow, sharp corners of that river we saw a 
French gunboat on a sandbank—as French gunboats often were—and our 
Lieutenant, who was a good fellow, determined to go and help her off. The 
French officer, who spoke English pretty well, came on board to explain his 
difficulties ; and at this moment the British Admiral came by. ‘ What are 
you doing there, Sir?’ he exclaimed. To which my friend, the Lieutenant, 
replied in his kindly, rough, bold yoice—‘ I am taking care of this French- 
man, Sir.’ ”’ 

A good deal of scandal has been caused by a report that a ship laden with 
bones from Sebastopol—human bones—had arrived at Hull. The explana- 
nation, however, is that the bones imported from the battle-field are not 

uman. Several shiploads have arrived, and care has been taken to ascer- 
tain whether any of the bones are human. As yet no human bones have 
been brought. 
_ Captain Penny, the well-known Arctic voyager, arrived on Monday morn- 
ing at Aberdeen, from the whale-fishing at Cumberland (off Baffin). He 
left Aberdeen at the end of last June in the Lady Franklin, and returns 
wa early with three whales, about sixty tons of oil, and a few tons of 

ne, 





The Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette, ipropos to dresses’ 
Says ‘there is a system established at Compiégne, that to English ideas 
does seem something positively wicked. Four toilettes a day are about the 
general requirement, though there are days when only three are necessary ; 
the invitations are for eight days, and no lady is expected ever to be seen 





twice wearing the same gown, Count this up, and you will find an average 
of thirty or thirty-two toilettes to be carried down to the court, Suppose a 
female invitée not to be alone, but to have a daughter (or two daughters) 
with her—you come at once to ninety or ninety-six dresses! Now the aver- 
age of these gowns will be 250 francs (10/.), because, whilst the finer ones 
cost 300, 400, or 500 francs each, there may be some which cost only 120 
or 150 francs; but put them all at 250 francs, you reach, for each person, 
the figure of 300/. or 3207. ; and if two persons, 600/, or 640/.; if three, 
9007. or 960/.”” 


The Duke of Wellington, a ship of 1000 tons, bound from Liverpool to 
Bombay, has been burnt at sea, 200 miles off Cape Finisterre. The captain 
and crew, thirty-two men, took to the boats, and after seeing the lust of 
their ship, made for Finisterre. They were picked up by a French 
schooner and carried to Lisbon. They speak of the French in the highest 
terms. 

The quarantine at Malta, on arrivals from Tripoli, has been abolished, 
} ag that on arrivals from Bengazi and Derna has been reduced to seven 

ays. 


A recent publication of the Ministry of Algeria and the Colonies makes 
some curious statements relating to the pilgrimages to Mecca during the 
present year. The ceremonies at Mecca terminated on the I1th of last 
month, in the presence of about 50,000 pilgrims, of whom 17,850 had come 
by sea, and 32,150 by land. In 1858, there were 160,000 pilgrims ; in 1857, 
140,000 ; and in 1856, 120,000. This great decrease in the number in 1859, 
is owing, the natives declare, to the events of Djeddah last year, and also 
to the dread of the cholera, which made extensive ravages in 1858, As soon 
as the pilgrim sets foot on the sacred soil of Mecca he must put on two pieces 
of white cloth, one tied round the loins with ends hanging down tothe mid- 
dle of the leg, while the other is thrown over the shoulders so as to leave 
the right arm free. He must go bare-headed and wear sandals. As long as 
he wears this garment, he is bound to lead a pure and regular life. At 
Mecca he begins the ceremonies under the direction ofaguide. They are as 
follow—1. Visiting the temple and going seven times round the Kaaba, 
starting from the Black Stone, which he must kiss or touch in completing 
each circuit; 2. Drinking the water of the well of Zem Zem, at which, says 
tradition, Hagar and Ishmael quenched their thirst; 3. Praying at the 
Station of Abraham, marked by a stone, on which he is said to have stood 
when he went to sacrifice his son; 4. Stopping and praying at the place 
called El Madjen, the spot where Solomon stood to see mortar mixed for 
building the temple ; 5. Running seven times between Mounts Safa and 
Merwa, within the limits of the city, in commemoration of Hagar’s anxious 
search for water for herself and her son; 6. Repairing en the 9th day of the 
month to Mount Ararat, about twelve miles from Mecca, after morning 
prayer. Mahomedan tradition says that on this hill Adam built a temple, 
and Mahomet performed his devotions. 7. On the following day the pilgrims 
all go in a body to the Valley of Mouna, and there sacrifice propitiatory 
victims ; they also cut their hair and nails, devoutly burying the portions 
eut off. After remaining two days at Mouna, they again visit the Temple 
of Mecea, and then prepare for their departure. 


SEs LES ny 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY Mornina, 
** Paris, Thursday Evening. 

‘** Lord Cowley left on Monday evening for London, He had 

ogame had a long conversation with the Emperor, in which 
1is Majesty fully explained his view of the great Italian question, 
and expressed his willingness to make all the concessions in his 
power in order that the two countries might take the same line of 
action, It is believed that Lord Cowley has conceived a plan 
which the two Governments, by making mutual concessions, may 
work out together. 

‘* His Lordship is also empowered to express the regret of his 
Majesty that the good relations between the two countries should 
be endangered by injudicious newspaper articles. His Majesty, 
to show his good will, has ordered that attacks on England shall 
cease in all papers professing to support the Government. 

‘“‘The French Government has, at the same time, withdrawn 
its opposition to the appointment of M, Buoncompagni in the in- 
terests of public order. The resignation of Garibaldi is also taken 
to signify that there will be no tighting. 

‘*Henee a much better feeling has arisen; the only obstacle 
now remaining to the immediate meeting of the Congress is a 
slight divergence in opinion between the Governments of England 
and France, which Lord Cowley’s tact and ability will, we must 
hope, soon cause to disappear. Public Securities have assumed a 
firmer tone, and a great change for the better has taken place since 
last week.” 

[Our readers may see in one passage of our correspondent’s letter a 
statement of facts which will account for the curious report circulated by 
the purveyors of telegrams that Lord Cowley had come over with pro- 
posals for a simultaneous disarmament. ] 

We subjoin the remainder of our correspondent’s letter which treats of 
lighter subjects :— 

** The French Government has been buying up all the Mexican dollars it 
ean lay its hands upon for the purpose of paying the troops who are now 
embarking for China. 

‘French dramatic authors have hitherto complained that the Théatre 
Francais expected the most, and paid the least; a decree, dated Compiégne, 
accords to authors a larger percentage of the receipts ; and writers will now 
have the advantage of having their works interpreted by the first actors in 
France and the world, as well as of receiving a fair remuneration for their 
labour. 

‘* Gliick’s Orphee has been revived with great success at the Théatre 
Lyrique ; a new drama, by Alexandre Dumas fils, called Le Pere Prodigue, 
is to be brought out at the Gymnase on the 5th December. Among the new 
books of the week are a sketch of the life of Gabriel D’ Estrée and the policy 
of Henri IV., by M. Capefigue, and a companion to the notorious L’Amour 
of M. Michelet under the title of La Femme.” 


From Berlin comes a report that “ the health of the King of Prussia 
has so far improved that his medical attendants have advised his Majesty 
to remove to the Isle of Wight. It is believed that this advice will be 
followed.” 

Advices from Constantinople to the 19th state that a large number of 
shipwrecks have taken place in the Black Sea, Kiamil Pacha, President 
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of the High Court of Justice, has been suspended. In his place, Saffetti 
Pacha, late Minister of Religious Institutions, has been appointed. 

The Moniteur announces the appointment of the Marquis de Moustier to 
the post of Ambassador of France to the Emperor of Austria. 

A telegram informs us that the Marquis de Bourqueney has received from 
the Emperor of Austria the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Stephen, the 
insignia of which were accompanied by a letter of the Austrian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, regretting, in the name of his Sovereign, the definite retire- 
meut of Marquis de Bourqueney from the post of French Ambassador at the 
Court of Vienna, 

M. de Banneville has receiyed at the same time, from the Emperor of 
Austria, the Grand Cordon of the Order of the Crown of Lombardy. 

Iiaron Meysenberg and Chevalier Jocteau have been raised to the dignity 
of Grand Ofticers of the Legion d’ Honneur. 

Count Cavely and Chevalier Desambrois have received from the Emperor 
of the French gold snuff-boxes, with the portrait of his Majesty set in 
diamonds, 

Lhe other members of the Austrian and French micsions have also re- 
ceived decorations according to their rank. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Svock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon, 

Dusiness in every department of the Stock Exchange continues dull and 
inactive, although quotations show a decided improvement all round. 
Consols opened on Monday at an advance of | upon Saturday’s closing prices 
—61 963, and until this afternoon have been firm with an upward tendency, 
the highest figure being 96}. The improvement on the Paris Bourse, 
together with the somewhat more conciliating tone of our own press, have 
had the effect of imparting strength in the English market. A favourable 
impression was for the time created by the report yesterday of a proposal 
on the part of the Emperor of the French to the English Government for 
a mutual disarmament. Today the Funds close with a very heavy appear- 
ance, attributable to some extensive sales which have been pressed upon 
the market: no political news is assigned as the cause. Bank Stock, 226 
228; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 94} 95. Money has been in 
active demand at about 2} per Cent on Government securities. Indian 
Loan, 1044 104}; Consols for Money, 964 96}; and for 6th December, 
964 963. 

In the Foreign Stock Market prices show little or no alteration, with at 
present no prospect of improvement. Mexican has been stationary, and 
closes as at last week, 22} 22}; Buenos Ayres, $1 83; and the Three per 
Ceuts, 20 21; Turkish Stocks have been chiefly dealt in, and finally close 
for the Old Six per Cents, 76 77; and for the New, 65 66; Chilian Six per 
Cents, 103 105; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 88 90; Ditto Three per 
Cents, 7779; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 91 92; Ditto Three 
per Cents, 7071; Venezuela, 27} 28}; Granada, 1617; Austrian, 76 78 ; 
Sardinian, 86} 87}; Victor Emmanuel, 94 95; Portuguese, 49 46; Spanish, 
i445, Money in this market has been easy. 

Railway Shares have been firm all the week, and exhibit an average im- 
provement of ? per cent; Midland about 1 percent. There has, however, 
been very little business passing, and the Markets seen quite deserted. 
Chester and Holyhead leaves off, 48 49; Berwick, 91} 92); North British, 
592 593; London and South-Western, 943 95}; London and North-Western, 
952 952; Laneashire and Yorkshire, 974 972; Midland, 1053 1064; Cale- 
donian, 91 914; Great Northern, 102 103; London and Brighton, 112} 
113$; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 35 36. The better tone of the 
Railway Market is principally owing to the increase shown in the traflic re- 
turns of the week, The Great Northern shows an increase of 2646/., the 
London and North-Western, 8114/. ; Great Western, 2471/.; Leeds, 4060/. ; 
Dover, 1803/.; Brighton, 9$5/.; London and South-Western, 1986/.; and 
Midland, 2516/. The Indian Market is firm. The 1,600,000/. debentures 
have been well taken up and the Market strengthened in the eyes of the in- 
vesters. Madras, 9697; Great Indian Peninsula, 97} 98; East Indian, 
100} 1011; Bombay and Baroda, 95 96. The French Market shows no 
alteration whatever. Business, from want of contidence, is at a perfect stand- 
still, Paris and Lyons, 35} 35} ; Lombardo-Venetian, 1} 2 prem. ; Northern 
of France, 374 38. 














THE NEW JOINT. 
Another note from a practical man shows the interest taken in the 
newly-iuvented joint. 





Ambleside, Nov. 7. 
—In your invaluable paper I was much interested in the account 
plication to fancy boxes would be 


Sir 
you gave of Mr. Hine’s new joint. Its ¢ } 
inuch improved by substituting a mitre in the external angle, instead of 
showing the ends of the sides. Either in solid work er vencered it would 
be an advantage. In solid, it is obvious. In veneering it is well known 
that end way does not hold the veneer equal to the side surface. It may 
be described thus :-—Draw a square in sixteen parts or checks, number the 
checks beginning at the left hand of the top line, and soon. From the 
outer angie of No. 4, draw a line at right angles to the inner angle of No. 4, 
darken the right-hand angle, and the numbers 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 
and 16, 

If youthink the above worth a corner of your paper you will much 
oblige yours, Joun Russev1, Joiner. 

We would slightly amend the description of the diagram suggested by 
our correspondent. ‘The square No, 4, which forms the outermost 
angle at the junction of the two boards or planks, should be bisected by a 
line from the upper external angle to the lower internal angle, the iower 
and right-hand half being blackened. ‘The letter shows that our corre- 
spondent is fully alive to the adaptability of the new joint, but in point 
of fact the same modification of it had been shown to us in a box, by Mr. 
Hine. A diagram of another application has been brought to us showing 
how the new joint can be applied to the junctures of the permanent 
way for railways. Form a diagram of 16 squares as before, producing 
the top and bottom lines of the diagram on each side, blacken the squares 
numbered 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 11, and the whole of the space between the 
two horizontal lines towards your right hand. The diagram will now 
represent a perpendicular and longitndinal section of the permanent way 
united by the joint. In order to prevent lateral shaking there are two 
rib-like risings across the joint along the middle of the two pieces united, 
and over this is placed a saddle which fits them and renders any lateral 
movement impossible. The two pieces are now united as firmly as if they 
were formed of one undivided metal. 








NEW COPYING PRESS, 

At the same place we saw a new and ingenious copying press, which 
he has invented and patented in America and in this country. The old 
copying press is well known; the new machine is in no way like it. 
Smith's press is more like a large octavo volume than anything else. It con- | 


sists of two plates of iron, cach three-eighths of an inch thick, and about | 








———_. 
twelve inches long, by six or seven inches wide. These two plates are 
kept apart from each other by certain gear at cach end. Runnin 
lengthwise across the centre of the top is a bar of iron, three-quarters G 
an inch wide by half-inch thick, so contrived as to turn down the enés 
and terminate in a form resembling a finger half-turned inward towards 
the hand, and clutching another piece at each end of the same form, _ 

A book with the necessary material for taking copies of a letter is 
placed between the two plates; the iron bar is brought forward by 
placing the two hands at each end of the bar, and gently pulling it) 
when the bar comes in contact with the front, the impression is taken, 
It will be evident that the pressure must be very great, as may be shown 
by hooking your two fingers together and pulling in an opposite direc. 
tion, The top plate is made a little hollow, so that when the pressure 
is in the middle, it shall be equal all over. It is called ** Smith’s patent 
copying press,” and can be carried about as easily as a small box or car- 
pet-bag. 





Letters ta the Gvitar. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPs, 

Belfast, 19th November, 1829, 

Str—You have done good service by your remarks on the material of iror 
vessels, Permit me to add a few on their construction. i 

It does not need any profound knowledge to perceive that the createst 
strength of any structure whatever ought to be in the direction of the 
greatest strain to which it can be subjected ; and that in the ease of a shiy 
as of a bridge, the greatest strain is in the direction of the length. , 

Simple and obvious as is this theory, it is not yet generally acted on. J 
was at an iron ship-yard some time ago, and there saw the frame of a vessel, 
consisting of a series of triangles, with their planes at right angles (o her 
length, and forming a very good imitation of the timbers of a wooden ship. 
Tasked the manager of the works, “* Why don’t you dispose the greater 
part of this strength longitudinally?” ‘Sowe ought,” he replied; “ but 
we must build in conformity with Lloyd’s regulations.” 

This proves that an adherence to routine amounting to stupidity is no 
peculiar characteristic of Government establishments. j 

The Great Eastern is built on the common sense plan of disposing th: 
greater part of the strength lengthwise. In iron structures there is not the 
slightest difficulty in doing so, In timber ones it is not so easy; but I be- 
lieve that ships built on what is called the diagonal principle are strongest 
in the direction of their length, 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 





JAMAICA AS A COTTON FIELD, 
North Brixton, 25th November, 1859, 

Srr—Your numerous readers in Manchester and Jamaica, as well as in 
the United States of America, will rejoice to learn that at length men of in- 
telligence, public spirit, capital, and energy have united to insure the sue- 
cess of an experiment which can searcely fail to prove that better and 
cheaper cotton may be grown by means of free and fairly requited labour in 
Jamaica, than that now imported in such immense and daily increasing 
quantities from the Southern States of America. The effect of such an ex- 
ample can searcely be less advantageous to the landed proprietors and capi- 
talists of America than those of thiscountry. Slavery was not adopted, and 
is not now maintained, for the love of it, but because it is erroneously con- 
sidered needful to secure a sufficient supply of articles of necessity or luxury. 
The moment it has been proved that no such necessity exists—that hired 
labourers are cheaper and really more effective than slaves—the slave-owner 
himself will take measures to convert his slaves into free men. And 
you may be assured that when an experiment has been fairly made 
and persevered in, it will be so successful as to remove the curse of 
slavery from all lands, because it has been proved unprofitable as well as 
unjust, and therefore dangerous. This 10th December will probably witness 
a scene in America which will cause a pang—bitter pang—in the hearts of 
millions. Mistaken, but brave men, sacrificed to maintain an institution 
which all sensible and retlecting persons have long denounced as an evil no 
longer to be tolerated by wise and upright men. Let any one read the 
prayer of the Reverend Mr. Garnett, the defence of Brown, the pleadings of 
the ‘* Florence Nightingale ’’ of America; and reflect on what happened in 
our own colonies as the result of the affair in which the Missionary Smith, 
now regarded as a martyr, on the very spot and by the very people where he 
was ence denounced as a criminal, was involved, and he can scarcely fail to 
perceive that slavery is doomed, and will owe its extinction to the very 
means employed for its preservation. The question now is, where ean we get 
an abundant supply of good and cheap cotton to supply the temporary 
failure which will be occasioned by the transition? As one who has long 
and deeply experimented, I say in Jamaica, That is without doubt the 
best source of a very large and economical supply. 

Yours faithfully, B. 





REDUCTION OF THE INDIAN ARMY, 
Bombay Presidency, 15th October, 1859. 
Sm—tThe inability of the Indian revenue to meet the heavy drain forced 
upon it by the severe events of the last two years, had not escaped the at- 
tention of practical men in this country, who had looked forward to such a 
result as their inevitable accompaniment. But in England it seems scarcely 
to have been anticipated that a deficiency so serious could only be met by 
means of a new loan; to be followed perhaps by another; whilst the ques- 
tion of an increased taxation, so as to press fairly on all, the Native as well 
as the European, was found to be beset by difficulties of no common order ; 
the resources of this vast country being as yet undeveloped, When an ex- 
penditure exceeds the annual income, retrenchment becomes absolutely 
necessary. It should begin with the Army, the main drain. Taking first 
the Native force, let me suggest that it be at once reduced one-half. Also 
that the Police force be organized so as to be efficient, but that an egual re- 
duction be made in its strength. In the village districts, the people will be 
sufficiently quiet and contented, provided they be only left undisturbed. 
Next the European foree. It should be concentrated at stations of medium 
elevation above the plains. ‘There is no lack of these heights in the Pre- 
sidencies. Peace being reéstablished, this portion of our force need not now 
be frittered away on detached posts, whose occupation, until lately, the war 
rendered necessary. On these conditions, its strength might now be safely 
reduced to 60,000 men. Its lowest standard, 50,000. In the above sug- 
gestions, this principle has been kept in -view: that we cannot hope to 
govern India by means of the sword only. It is an impossibility. Our rule 
should be despotic, but conciliatory. Let the assessments be equitable; and 
let all undue severity towards the Natives on the part of the executive 
ofticers of every rank be rigidly checked; to be followed in each ease, when 
proved, by dismissal. We must look upon these races as men who must in 
time learn the art of self-government. Under such a system it will soon be 
no exaggeration to say, that the people of India are at once contented and 
happy. A VETERAN. 
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REVIVALS, 
Nove mber 3, 1859. 

Srn-—The reviewer of Dr. Hecker's famous book on the Epidemic 3 of 
the Middle Ages in your last impression might have extended his com- 

ms with much profit to your readers beyond the ‘‘ towering untruth ” 
“Covent Garden”’ divine. 
now raging in Belfast and other places are amply accounted for in Heeker’s 
chapter on “* Sympathy ;”’ but no doubt space prevented him. Dr. Hecker 
clearly shows that there are moral as well as physical epidemics, and that 
the moral epidemic spreads as fast, and as W idely, and with the same results 
a3 the most virulent physic ul epidemic 8. The translator of Dr. He cker cites 
as examples the religious revivals which took place in the neighbourhood 
of Redruth, Cornwall, some five-and-twenty years ago, when thousands 
were affected with spasmodic impulses “to save their souls." He has 
further cited a curious case which occurred ina fac tory in Ireland. A girl 
threw a dead mouse into the bosom of another girl; the other be: ame hys- 
terical ; those who were in her immediate presence were tlso seized with 
hysterics, and ina short space of time nearly the whole ef the women in the 
factory were attacked in the same manner. 

My own experience has confirmed the soundness of Hecker’s doctrine. 
The western part of Cornw all has been for years a complete hot-bed of re- 
ligious fanaticism. Revivals take place periodically, Some preachers are 
torious for producing a revival. With stentorian lungs, they exhort 
their hearers, in short but vigorous sentences, to ask for merey. In the 
same trenchant style, they eall upon Heaven to favour their prayer. The 
came sentence is repeated oft and oft ; the elders groan amen !—the excite- 
ment commences; more amens! and more excitement; the preacher con- 
tinues his prayer in a still louder and more impressive manner ; presently 
sobs are heard, and the congregation is at once plunged into lamentation 





paris 
of the 








and woe, 

I have seen and heard some fifty or more men, women, and children, ery- 
ing aloud for mercy, some in piteous accents, others as resolutely demanding 
it, whilst some fall on their knees and groan, and throw about their limbs in 
wild despair. I have seen a woman looking towards Heaven with her 
clenched fist and arm bare, working that arm at least an hour to and fro, 
with the regularity of the piston-rod of asteam-engine. I have seen fin 
stout young men go into the chapel to learn what was going on ; they have 
been seized with the epidemic, and for two days and nights have ranted and 


raved, until exhausted nature could stand no longer; then peace has come 
overthem. This dreadful exhibition of the weakness of humanity con 
tinues for a month or more, spreading its baneful influence like wild fire 


throughout large districts. 

Were I an artist I would send you a sketch of a revival s 
nessed ina small chapel belonging to the Primitive Methodists, near the 
village of Carharrack, some eight miles west of Truro, in Cornwall. That 
scene will never be erased from my mind as long as memory lusts, The 
records of travellers in uncivilized lands furnish the nearest parallel, when 
they describe the poor miserable savages dancing around the roasting car- 
ease of their fallen foe. Such a spectacle is not more hideous to the think- 
ing mind than the scene to which I allude. 

Imagine some six or seven hundred people, male and fi 
summer's night, in their working apparel,—tainted with the villanous sme?l 
of white pyrites of copper, and even the copper ore itself,—packed into a 
chapel intended to hold two-thirds of the number, the place being dimly 
lighted with candles. Throughout this densely packed body ar 
many women prostrate with sheer exhaustion, and surrounding these 
females are the elders and others, exhorting them to importun 
Heaven that the divine spirit might descend upon them, there and then. 
Around are some dozen or more individuals offering up prayers in ditferent 
keys, amidst the howl of men and the screams of women and children. 
Then look straight forward beneath the pulpit, and behold that poor 
miserable wretch, without coat or vest, with shirt collar loosened, and the 
yerspiration running down his cheeks, making furrows in his grimy face. 

fark how in handfuls he tears his hair from his head; how in gesture wild 

and agony of the direst kind, he cries aloud for ‘*mercy!’’ Now raving, 
and at last breathless, he falls backwards exhausted, held by two elders, 
who ery out in long drawn accents to their miserable vietim—* Drr-inn-k, 
drr-inn-k, drr-inn-k—the spirit.”’ 

Yet with these horrible evidences before them, men of 
scholarship are found to abet such revolting aberrations of the 


ene I once wit- 
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intellect and 


ian mind 





I an, sir, yours truly, A CornIsHMAN, 
BIRTHS, 
On the 13th of November, at Bath, the Wife of Colonel G. II, Robertson, C.B. 


and A.D.C, to the Queen, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Cortachy Castle, the Countess of Airlie, of a dan 

On the l7th, at 5, 
Stonor, of a son. 

On the 17th, at 33, Cadogan Place, the Hon, Mrs. Hay, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, Lady Roper, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Veitch’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Lady Louisa Brooke, of a son. 

On the 18th, at 19, Hanover Square, the Lady Burghley, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at 55, Portland Place, the Wife of Sir John W. Il, Anson, Bart., of 
a danghter. 

On the 19th, in the Close, Winchester, the Hon. Mrs. 
daughter. 

On the 19th, at Cheddington Rectory, Lady Emma Cust, « 
On the 2ist, at 5, Woburn Place, Russell Square, th 
Esq., architect, of a son. 


hter. 
Chapel Strect, Grosvenor Square, the Hon. Mrs. Francis 


William Warburton, ofa 


of a daughter. 
Wite of Charles Barry, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th of November, at the Manse of Methlick, in 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Parr, to Catherine Anne, eldest 
James W hyte, 

On the 17th, at Bray Church, Theodore Waldrond, Esq., late Fellow 
College , Oxford, and eldest yn of Theodore Waldrond, of Calder Park, 
Esq., to Charlotte Elliot, youngest daughter of Riversdale W. Grenfell, Esq., 

odge, Maidenhead, 

On the 17th, at Kenwyn, Truro, George, second son of Edward Cayley, Esq., of 
Stamford, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the Ven, Archdeacon Pau 
New Zealand. —~ 

Oa the 19th, at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Captain Gerard Napi 


Aberdeenshire, Brevet 


daughter of the Rev, 









third daughter of Colonel Sir J. M. Wilson, C.B., K.H., of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, 
DEATHS. 
\ On the Mth of November, in London, Frederick Holder, Esq., aged f 
ate of H.M.’s Fourteenth Light Dragoons, and on the Statf ot the 
Ungent. 
On the Mth, at Lisbon, Robert Gunn, Esq., proprietor of the “ North British 


Daily Mail ;” and on the 16th, at Glasgow, John George, aged el 


youngest son. 
On the 16th, at Round Croft Cottage, Cheshunt, in his ninety-first year, James 
ard, Esq., Royal Academician. 
_ On the 17th, at Bruntsfield House, Edinburgh, Isabel Henrietta Baillie Hamilton, 
infant daughter of Lord and Lady Binning. 
On the 18th, at his residence, Russell House, Tavistock Square, Mr. Frank Stone, 
A.R.A., in his sixtieth year. 
On the 19th, at 31, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, of China fever, C 
Armine W oodhouse, R.N., late of H.M.S. Cormorant, aged thirty-six. 
Oa the 20th, at Hookwood, Limpsftield, Surrey, the Hon, Mountstuart Elphin- 
Stone, in his eighty-second year. ° 
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He might have shown that the revivals | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE STATE OF EUROPE, 
ONE of the legacies which the great French Revolution bequeathed 
to posterity was the mania for large standing armies. Franee, 
defied, poured forth myriads of combatants, yet the immense force 
was directed with little skill, until Bonaparte, returning from 
Egypt, seized power, won for it the sayction of an amazing vie- 
tory, and gathering up the masses of fighting men ready to his 
hand, organized them, and subdued half the Continent. Num- 
bers were essential to his gigantic system of warfare, and it be- 


| came impossible to overthrow him without arraying greater num- 


| like to say. 








bers against him. The necessity springing out of an extraordi- 
nary crisis in European history was converted into a precedent, and 
huge standing armies, or vast arrangements, as in Prussia and 
France, for suddenly calling out hundreds of thousands of men, were 
thenceforth among the most prominent of the military character- 
istics of the period. Partially in abeyance from 1816 to 1830, the 
system received a new impetus in that year, England alone, with a 
fatal want of foresight, diminished her small peace establishment 
by sea as well as land. With 1848 came anew impulse, and since 
that period all nations, England included, have gone on augment- 
ing their military and naval strength. Many revolutions and 
two great wars have imparted a further stimulus to the system, 
and although in the last deeade we have seen two great armies 
wasted in war, yet it may truly be said that the nations of Lurope 
are armed, or are arming, to the tecth, animated by an undefined 
dread of coming cal amity, 

For there is peace among us, but no trust; there are alliances, 
but little confidence; there are stored-up incredible means of 
defence and offence, for what or against whom none ean or none 

Europe is uncertain and expectant— 

* There is a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 
As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
\\ ts stored thunder labouring up.” 

There is France, full of military animation, and still heated 
with her recent victories ; her strength by land highly developed 
not strained; her strength by sea, which has been called 
forth with such astounding rapidity, yet in process of augmenta- 
tion; her defensive as well as her offensive means inereasing ont 





ere Wilhi 


J 
but 





of proportion to any danger that appears to threaten her. Ruled 
by one inscrutable mind, active and trenchant in her external 
policy, standing at this moment astride the Alps, one foot on her 
wn soil and one in Italy; internally disturbed by a priestly 
opposition, angry at the inroads made on the Papacy; agitated, 
because half-informed, and having a vast army unemployed ; 


neither her attitude nor her policy, however well-intentioned, is 
calculated to allay apprehension. 

Germany from end to end is anxious and scarcely less agitated 
than France. There are not only the old questions of antagonism 
between North and South, the rivalries of Austria and 
Prussia, the question of federal reform and of constitutional re- 
forms in States, there is ex per tation, however unfounded, of some 
danger from without to the whole German family. Sut yes- 
terday Germany teemed with ar | men, and columns were on 

thine. South Germany has not got over its 


1 armed 

the march for the 
alarms. North Germany is eager for federal and local reform. 
Austria is 


x 
+ 
\ 


Prussia is wary, slow, ambitious, and always armed. 
ed with a judgment execution, not un- 





a proud bankrupt menace 


| willing to make a show of compromise with inexorable creditors ; 


eager to stave off the evil day; holding her non-German 
sessions by force and fear, and depending for existence on an 
army which broke in her hands when tried against French steel. 
De prived of part of her Italian possessions, assailed by her sub- 
jects in Hungary, Bohemia, Venetia, losing ground even in the 
Tyrol, Austria, by her crimes, has fallen from her place as the 
key-stone of European peace, aud has almost become, like Italy, 


p sim 


source of European danger. 

italy, half-armed and wholly expectant, is une¢ rtain of th 

In the South, a Spanish Bourbon, scarcely able to keep his 

an eruption from his political Etna and his 
political Vesuvius; and a Pope, hardly knows which to fear most, 
his Fyvench protectors, or his disaffected subjects. In the centre 
of the Peninsula all is provisional—Ministries, Dictators, Reyen-~ 
cies, Armies with the forces of revolution and reaction 
couching in the first nobly withheld by one whe 
has power to loose them, the second 

* Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike.”’ 

Inthe North, Piedmont and Lombardy keep watch and ward; 
ind 50,000 French soldiers do the like. In the North-east the 
troops of Austria trample down Venetia, and sulkily gaze from 
fortress and outpost across the Mincio and the Po, Elements of 
trouble lie as thickly strewed as ever on Italian soil. An 
expected outburst would bring down the throne of the Sicilies 
and expel the Pope, and then— ? 

Scandinavia, Holland, and Belgium do not look on agitated 
Europe with untroubled gaze, Spain, glowing with an en- 
thusiasm created by the prospect of a war with the Moors, collects 
her ships and soldiers over against the Afriean shore, and pre- 
pares, without a misgiving, to enter on a conflict she has un- 
righteously provoked ; while the watchers on the rock of Gibral- 
tar see the unwonted spectac le of the squadrons of six nations 
hovering almost within range of her guns. 

In the far East the Turkish Government is seen to be shaken at 
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its centre by the force of internal conspiracies, and menaced 
at its extremities by turbulent tribes; while its European pos- 
sessions are coveted alike by the weak and the strong, and more 
than one Power asks who shall be the next master of Lower 
Egypt ? 

Not the least significant fact in contemporary history is the de- 
velopment of her defensive armaments by Great Britain. Much 
of the spirit now abroad may be attributed to the partial percep- 
tion that new modes of navigation, new engines of warfare, and 
the appearance of a revived element in European policy, have in- 
pecs the chances of a successful descent on our shores; but 
much also, perhaps more, may be directly traced to that undefined 
dread of impending calamities which was felt by the ‘spouse of 
gold Hyperion.” 
all wore a peaceful aspect she would do well to augment her de- 
fensive forces, but she also feels that in the present electrical state 
of Europe it is imperative on her to give them a comprehensive, 
national, and permanent development. 

Russia alone, covered by the memory of 1812, her Polish and 
Baltic fortresses and her endless steppes, warned by 1855, seems 
to fear nothing. She alone is not looking to her arms. But even 
Russia, although she has not added a recruit to her battalions 
since 1856, throws a portion of her navy into the midst of Western 
Europe, and, deprived of the Black Sea, boldly shows herself as a 
Mediterranean Power. Even Russia has her internal question ; 
but then she has raised it of her own free will, and labours at it 
as a thing which it is essential to her welfare should be definitively 
and solidly set at rest. Least exposed to the turmoil of war, it is 
still impossible for her to evade the common feeling of uneasiness, 
and recent incidents have shown that, however silent it may be, 
Russian influence is at work among the elements that threaten 
disorder and war. 

There is abroad in all places that kind of apprehension which 
goes far to help on the evil it dreads, and that instinctive pre- 
paration which may prevent, but which may also precipitate, 
coming calamity. It is a circumstance to increase the uneasiness 
that it is difficult to discover the motive that prompts the redun- 
dant mixture of expectancy and preparation in each quarter. 
Each State may have some question of its own, but why be at any 
trouble about its neighbours? Another circumstance,—and we 
note these incidents for no alarmist end, but simply in order that 
we may take our bearings,—that the action of some States appears 
to be guided by no definite and recognized principle; nay, that 
while there is a general want of agreement upon broad and fun- 
damental principles among the several States, there is, in some 
of them,—Germany, for instance,—a total internal discord and 
disunion, With confusion threatened, there is no clue out of it. 
Disposed as we must avow ourselves to a sort of hopeful optimism 
in politics, we cannot but regard it as a veritable blessing that 
Italy should be ready to present before the international Parlia- 
ment a grand definite issue, which has to be treated in a practical 
mode, and must draw forth guiding principles for the States alike 
who support and who oppose the Italians. It is on the ground 
of Italy that in working out the problem of restoring the Penin- 
sula to the historical map of Europe, the statesmanship of Europe 
will go through a lesson strengthening and elevating to itself; 
and those Governments must retain the lead which, like France 
and England, are guided in the debate by principle and foresight. 





WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 
Com1nG events, says the proverb, cast their shadows before. The 
shadow of Woolwich Arsenal has been projected for some time 
upon Weedon. 

The existence of Woolwich Arsenal is one of the most striking 
proofs that can be found of a want of foresight which has cha- 
racterized the whole of our defensive arrangements on shore. We 
have been so sure of maintaining undisputed dominion, at Jeast in 
the British Channel, that we have never taken other than tem- 
porary measures for the defence of the country in the event of an 
actual invasion. By force of convenience, Woolwich became 
our only arsenal. Within it, for years, we have accumulated, 
says Sir Howard Douglas, in his valuable work on Fortification 


Great Britain, in short, not only feels that if 











just published, ‘ prodigious quantities of both naval and military | 


ordnance, and stores of every description.” More than this, besides 
making Woolwich our only arsenal, we have made it ‘a vast 
foundry, a manufactory of all descriptions of arms and warlike 
implements, and especially of the Armstrong guns.” 

Now, without an arsenal, defence is impossible. Woolwich 
captured, and England would be like astrong man disarmed. But 
in the event of invasion, Woolwich would be in great danger. 
Imagine an arsenal, the only arsenal ina state, standing on a site 
that cannot be fortified, contiguous to the capital, and di- 
rectly in the first line of operations of an invading army. 
Yet such is literally the case with our only arsenal. ‘ The 
idea of fortifying Woolwich,” says Sir Howard, ‘is too ex- 
travagant to be admitted.” And if it were reasonably 
practicable, we quite agree that “it is much more consistent 
with the circumstances of this country, to employ its resources in 
raising men than in building extensive fortifications, the garri- 
sons of which would absorb our whole army, and oblige us to be 
always acting on the defensive.” Yet if the arsenal be not de- 
fended it acts as an additional temptation to a direct advance on 
London, because, if captured, it would supply an enemy with 
** everything needful for carrying on his operations against the 
capital, or in the country.” It is beside the mark to say that no 
enemy is likely to accomplish a march from the coast to Wool- 


wich, and that therefore to remove the arsenal would be an use. 
less expense, A nation should not, ifit has the power, place any 
vital element of defence at the mercy of probabilities. If we 
violate military principles by maintaining our only arsenal “jp 
an advanced, exposed, defenceless, and indefensible position,” jy 
front of the capital, instead of behind it in some central spot, we 
run the risk of incurring a tremendous disaster, because we should 
practically leave the fate of Woolwich to chance. 

On this point the authority of an accomplished soldier like Sir 
Howard Douglas should be conclusive. Sir Howard, having criti- 
cized the weak points of Woolwich, does not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of recommending a plan of curing the gigantic eyil, 
and a site for a new establishment. He suggests that naval ord- 
nance and stores should be removed to naval arsenals, and that 
all the obsolete ordnance, the accumulation of ages, should be 
sold by auction. Were this done, an enemy could burn the dock- 
yard, but he would not find any military stores available for fur- 
ther operations. Granted that Woolwich should cease to be our 
great dépot, where should be the site of a new one? Sir Howard 
answers the question for us by pointing to a site in the very heart 
of England. 

‘* The most important and absolutely indispensable measure of forming a 
central arsenal should be commenced forthwith at Weedon, or some other 
central point or points from which railways radiate in every direction, and 
afford a direct communication with London. Such a position, no doubt, 
should be selected, and pieparations made to receive there, in buildings 
erected for the purpose, the machinery employed in the carriage depart- 
ment, and all the other establishments which now exist at Woolwich: no 
new iron ordnance should be sent to this last place; it may be, far more 
conveniently, sent at once to the new central dépét, and a proof-butt may 
be erected there.” 

It is understood that the Government has not overlooked the 
precarious situation of Wooiwich, and it is probable that, sooner 
or later, measures will be taken to remove the arsenal to some 
point in the centre of England, hard by the coal and iron which 
go for so much in war as well as industry, and connected with 
the ports and the metropolis by railway. We may anticipate an 
outcry, but the thing to be done is urgent, and patriotic feeling 
will sustain any Minister who has the courage to remedy so grave 
a defect in our defensive arrangements as the maintenance of our 
only arsenal at Woolwich. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR tDUCATED WOMEN. 
THE movement to enlarge the sphere of profitable labour for edu- 
cated women is sure to have some success; the manner in which 
it is carried on, and the motives which prompt it, are equally the 
guarantees for a practical result. We cannot, indeed, entirely ac- 
cept the arguments which are advanced on either side, nor en- 
tirely reject them. When Miss Bessie Parkes tells us that there 
are 15,000 governesses, too many for the field of education yet 
open to them; when she recites many cases of the most painful 
destitution seeking for a relief which is far too scanty for the pur- 
pose ; and when she points to the number of employments which 
might be carried on by women, we are unable to deny these 
facts. But what then? She tells us that we ought to train 
our daughters to some useful art, however humble; that there 
are remedies in our own hands; that we ought to repress 
all desire of training our daughters to be governesses because 
it is more genteel than other occupations ; and that we ought 
to insure our lives. Now many of us do insure our lives, 
but the difliculties even in that apparently simple process are 
rather serious. If there are women who are destitute, who can 
scarcely live from hand to mouth, and sometimes do not live at 
all, there are as many men in that predicament. By far the 
greater number of persons, in the middle class particularly, are 


‘guided in their lives less by any preconceived ideas as to what 


they ought to do than by the force of the cireumstances which 
surround them ; and they muddle on through life as well as they 
can, often literally without having so much to spare as would 
pay the premium on insurance. There is another reason: the 
many cases of poisoning persons for the recovery of insurance has, 
as we lately had reason to ascertain, occasioned amongst the 
trading classes of the community—of course the least educated 
and intelligent—an indisposition to insure ; for, it has been plainly 
said, if 1 were to secure 500/. at my death, I do not know who 
might try to put me out of the way ; the speaker being too much 
a stranger in his own family to be quite sure of his wife and 
children. Few men, perbaps, believe at the beginning that their 
daughters will be forced to take up some useful art, and they are 
deterred from the attempt to teach it because they are told by the 
opponents of female labour that women are not so fitted as 
men, and cannot compete with the stronger sex. Shop- 
women are not liked even in the more feminine avocations; they 
are less agreeable than men to the managers, for instance, of 
linendrapers’ shops beeause they are less handy in lifting down 
heavy weights, or in keeping alert through protracted hours of 
business; they are not preferred by female customers because 
they are less patient, attentive, and accommodating ; in other 
words, they are less indifferent to the humours of the moment, or 


| the merits of the particular question, than the man, who does not 


care so much whether a customer is capricious or impracticable, 
but contents himself by thinking that he is paid to go through so 
much trouble behind the counter, and rather takes a pride in 
managing unruly customers by an adroit courtesy. Economists 
tell us that women will be sought for employments at which they 
pay. There has been, for example, an organized agitation to pre- 
vent the employment of women as spinners in the cotton manu- 
facture, their pliant hands and sensitive touch enabling them to 
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throw the men spinners out of employment ; and we have heard | In fact, the only difference was that one offence was statuably 


ee 
emp 


oyment, more numerous than ever collected on the subject of 
female employment. 


Unluckily it is too much the fact that the 
resent arrangements of industry are guided exclusively by 
economical considerations, by the paying test. Few employers 
think it clever, wise, or even virtuous, to employ a particular 
style of labour on purely moral grounds. 

Yet it is possible to find employment for women; they need it 
most bitterly ; many of them are enduring privation, domestic 

pression, hunger or worse, for want of something to do where 


0 
plenty could be found for them todo. There are many employ- | 


ments, such as that of check-takers, check-clerks at railway 
stations, telegraph clerks, and similar occupations. 

Something has already been done in this way: we allude to the 
employment of female check-takers and box-keepers at the Adel- 

hi Theatre, not because it applies to the class in question, but 
ota it shows what may be done, and mavens Sn done, by 
reconsidering the question of female employment as competing 
with that of men. In this kind of attendance women prove to be 
more patient, quiet, and attentive than the men. The Lnglish- 
woman's Journal has not only reprinted the papers of Miss Parkes, 
but has opened a register at its own office of all applicants for 
employments suitable for the educated classes, and not comprising 
the branch of tuition, for which there is the excellent institution in 
Harley Street ; and this week a permanent bazaar has been opened 
in Rathbone Place, under the superintendence of Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert, supported by many ladies of excellent position, The 
object is to afford a place in which articles made at home by 
educated women can be exposed for sale, on terms which render 
the whole transaction easy to the workwomen. The rental for 
the use of the room is exceedingly moderate ; a very moderate per 
centage is taken from the price of every article sold, in order 
simply to defray the working expenses of the institution. It is 
to be opened for a fortnight and closed for a fortnight alternately 
during the session, in order that the stock may be conveniently 
resupplied. Articles can be exposed either with the name of the 
maker or anonymously. ‘The distinguished patronage given to 
specifie efforts of this kind, and the good work done by the 
Tadiinenen’s Journal, will have forced attention to the subject, 
and, with the strength of the facts, will have compelled many 
persons, who have cither purchasing money or employment at 
their disposal, to reconsider whether cither must always be given 
away only according to the higgling of the market, and may not 
sometimes be so distributed as to secure moral benefits, not less 
than a return of money’s worth. 





CERTAINTY IN COMMERCE AND LAW. 

Sm Ricuarp Berne .’s promised bill for the consolidation and 
amendment of the bankruptcy laws opens a wide subject which 
demands a consideration more deliberate and broader than it has 
yet received, One most important pvint to be attained by any 
effective bill is the complete elimination of fraud in every shape, 
from the category of bankruptcy and insolvency ; and the first step 
towards a clear perception of the distinction is a clear idea of fraud 
itself, and of the uncertainty in which it is left by the present 
state of the law. Some recent cases are calculated to increase the 
amount of uncertainty which merchants must feel, and will in- 
troduce an element of doubt where there ought to be reasonable 
certainty. 

Some two or three years ago a case occurred, which then ex- 
cited considerable discussion both in the Exchange and the 
Temple, as to the right of an endorsce ofa bill of lading, who had 
given a bona fide, valuable consideration, but who obtained the bill 
by endorsement from a party fraudulently possessed, At the trial 
a verdict passed for the plaintiff, subject to a special case stated 
in the Court of Exchequer, which, after discussion, ordered the 
verdict to be entered for the defendant, thereby establishing the 
right of the bona fide holder for value. But the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber reversed that finding upon the plaintiff’s appeal, 
and established his right as the real owner of the bill of lading, 
against an innocent holder for value, whose title came by endorse- 
ment from a fraudulent possessor. The defendant appealed to the 
House of Lords, but both he and the plaintiff were so tired of 
contradictory expositions of ‘the law” that they constituted 
themselves a court of appeal, and settled the case upon a mer- 
cantile adjustment, which, probably, meant that they divided the 
damages, and each paid his own costs. 


The “point” is yet a moot one, whether an innocent endorsee | 


for value can maintain his title against the originel and real 
owner, and lawyers are much divided upon the subject. Had 
the appeal in Kingsford v. Merry been heard,a solemn decision 
of the oo lords would have established only this—which party 
was to bear the loss. 

A few weeks ago a gentleman was tried and acquitted at the 
Central Criminal Court, under the Fraudulent Trustee Act, for 
misappropriation of the realized price of 2 bill of lading. He was 
willing to pay, but pleaded a set-off arising out of an insuflicient 
delivery in a previous transaction in coals, In mercantile usage 
nothing can be fairer than a mutual adjustment of accounts, 
But undoubtedly the broker had been a bailee of the bill of lading, 
and therefore a trustee for the principals ; consequently a failure 
to pay over all the proceeds constituted /egally an offence within 
the meaning of the Act. But on the other hand the jury pro- 
bably felt that the insufficient delivery from the principals to the 
broker in the} first cargo, was morally an offence oquille as bad. 


jlaints loud and strong from claimants of protection for male | 





| the necessary result of his act. 








Jraud has never been provided for in our jurisprudence, 


punishable, whilst the other was simply an irregularity to be 
reached, if at all, by the common law. But the ease brings out 
the discrepancy ; non-delivery after contract and payment the 
laws calls « fort, and attaches no criminal penalty ; non-payment 
by a broker the law calls a misdemeanour, and punishes with 
imprisonment separately: this may be just, but when the two 
transactions unite in the same persons the result is injustice. 

A third case has recently occurred. One Otto Frederick Hor- 
meyer, a l’russian merchant, forged a bill of lading, which he 
“sold” to a Mr. Theidemann, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. The 
latter accepted bills for two-thirds the apparent value. These 
bills Hormeyer negotiated with the Berlin Discount Company. 
He was tried and convicted of issuing the forged document with 
intent to cheat and defraud Mr. Theidemann, and condemned to 
penal servitude. It is a rule of law that a prisoner must be held 
to have ‘ntended that which he accomplished, or what became 
But after his conviction, Mr. 
Theidemann obtained an injunction against the holder of the 
bills, although they had given value to Hormeyer in due course 
of mercantile discount. Probably Mr. Theidemann was advised 
that he had no answer én Jaw, and therefore he made a speculative 
appeal to equity, which decided that the holders should not pro- 
ceed to recover the bills, and thereby also decided that the holders 
were parties to the fraud. But, upon appeal to the Lord Chancel- 
lor and Lords Justices, the injunction was dissolved—and pro- 
perly so, for, unless the holders were cognizant of the forgery of 
the bill of lading (which ought not to be inferred, but proved to 
the satisfaction of a jury), Mr. Theidemann ought to pay his own 
acceptances. It is hard upon him to have to pay a considerable 
sum for a fraudulent scoundrel, but there would be no safety in 
commerce at all if fraud were traced back to its origin, and its 
consequences visited upon the last name upon the endorsement. 

Yet very much of this uncertainty proceeds from the fact that 
When 
it develops itself in a very rough shape, such as forgery or false 
pretence, we deal with it criminally, and give it the technical 
names of felony and lareeny. In bankruptey we call it ‘ fraudu- 
lent preference ” or “ reckless trading,” and punish it by a sus- 
pension or refusal of a certificate of conformity ; in insolvency we 
go to the extent of ordering the remand of the prisoner back to 
prison, At the point where fraud is connected with credit we 
draw a line, non-existent in morals, and attach civil penalties of 
imprisonment, only to punish, by one common but undiserimi- 
nating doom, the rascal and the unfortunate. In equity we use 


JSraud for the purpose of setting aside the most deliberate and 


solemn of contracts, and in Mr. Thiedemann’s case we see the 
Court made an attempt to carry out its maxim of ‘ softening the 
rigour of the law,” by denying to the holders of his acceptances 
the right to appear in court, to clear themselves of all notice or 
knowledge of Hormeyer’s forgery, and thereby establish their 
bona fides. No doubt the clear /egal head of the Lord Chancellor 
saw that this equity amounted to a denial of justice, the right to 
be heard. 

The cure for this state of things lies not in the Court, but the 
Legislature. Probably the wisest way to deal with the growin 
evil of uncertainty is the boldest. A new crime should iccsntel 
—fradulent- dealing including in that term every species of 
falsity, pretence, and misrepresentation, verbal and written, 
which shall be used in commercial transactions. No distinction 
should be drawn between cases of simple misrepresentation and 
where property is obtained upon credit, provided the original re- 
presentation upon which it was obtained was false. There is no 
moral distinction between the fradulent insolvent trader, and the 
prisoner in the criminal dock, save that in the first case the tran- 
saction has merged into a debt with civil remedies, in the latter 
it is a felony because credit was not obtained. The effect of this 
alteration would be to classify rogues as such, by giving a re- 
trospective operation to the appropriate law, and the simply un- 
fortunate trader would pass into his proper place in public, esti- 
mation, 

Nor can it be impossible to provide remedies against such cases 
as Kingsford and Merry, Mr. Nicoll, and Mr. Theidemann, The 
attendance of a ship captain before a notary public, to sign a bill 
of lading and obtain the aflix of the notarial seal, would destroy 
the chance of such schemers as Hormeyer. The operations of the 
swindler in the first case might have been estopped if it had been 
provided that transfers of bills of lading should be registered, (as 
are bills of sale,) open to the inspection of parties having interest 
therein. Where fraud is charged and countercharged, as in the 
second case, all difficulty might be avoided by payment of the 
money into Court, and a summary “ reference to the Master” b 
Judges’ order, which should stay proceedings on both sides. If 
endorsers of bills of exchange were compelled to give notice to ac- 
ceptors of the endorsement, incipient forgery would be detected. 

One thing the commercial world should do: dispense with a 
part of that secrecy which gives swindlers their opportunity. 
Everything honest loves publicity, Above all, let upright mer- 
contile men concur in asking that fraudulent traders may be de- 
clared, and punished, as common rogues, and misfortune and in- 
nocence only be known as such to be legally discharged. 

DOCKYARD MANAGEMENT, 
Tux question of dockyard economy and efficiency has become 


more than ever a question of vital importance since we are com- 
pelled, by the state of Europe, the changes in the means of navi- 
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gation, and the improvement of the implements of war, to main- 
tain a standing navy of unusual magnitude on a_peace establish- 
ment. It is more than ever necessary that the large sums voted 
by Parliament should be expended with the utmost frugality 
compatible with the conenaplichenent of the object in view. 


BOOKS. 


DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.* 
OrxtHoDox naturalists have hard work to defend their favourite 





While we should have the best material, the best paging om | dogma of the immutability of species. Searcely have they re- 


and the most perfect designs that money can procure, we shou 
strive to obtain them at the least possible cost. This end can 
only be attained by good management. ‘The rule applies whether | 
the money be voted with or without stint; in either case it can | 
only be made the most of by a just and judicious system of ex- | 
penditure. 

We have, in a recent article, pointed out one great source of 
waste and ineflicieney—the ephemeral and ornamental Superin- 
tendents. That is the fundamental fact in the dockyard system, 
the root of all evil ; for where the head is unfit, there the hands will 
be idle, or employed on the works of that gentleman who takes 
idle hands into his pay. No one can read the evidence appended | 
to the Dockyard Report, and fail to be impressed with the fact that 
at least two-thirds of the mischief is the direct result of working 
without a good system and a knowing head. If a bank runs into 
difficulties, depend upon it the clerks and cashier are not the main | 
causes. If a manufacturer fails, it is not wholly, perhaps not at 
all, the fault of his overlookers and foremen. If a regiment gets | 
out of order, lax in discipline and expensive, the blame must not 
be imputed to anybody but the commanding officer. As it is in 
banks, regiments, manufactories, so it is with dockyards. They | 
must have strong, skilful, responsible heads, or vain will be the 
inquiries of committees, vain the efforts of governments. 

In all establishments efliciency depends on minute supervision. | 
There is a fatal tendency to ‘‘ seamp” work in men not brought 
up in a good school, who are ill-paid or not handsomely treated, 
Nor is this confined to the lowest class of workmen, it is shared | 
in by those immediately above them, and by officers of higher | 
grades. Hence the necessity for a master at once just and strict, | 
one who can infuse a conscientious spirit into all in his employ 
by himself setting a conspicuous example ; who can call forth their | 
energies by displaying his own and by dealing strictly but justly 
with those who do well and those who do ill. <A dockyard is a 
vast industrial establishment, it should be conducted on the 
soundest business principles, and have at its head the best and | 
most skilful business man. The most successful business men 
have been those who knew how to combine the broadest views 
with the greatest attention to details. In the main, our dockyard | 
system has been conducted on just the contrary principles. 

To illustrate this from the Report of the Committee is easy. 
Is it likely that our dockyard system can be efficiently and 
comsenieally administered in the item of labour when the 
men are not paid what they earn if it exceed a given amount, 
yet are mulcted if the difference of their earnings do not equal 
that amount? By ordinary exertions men on ‘task and job” 
ean earn one-third more than their ‘“‘day pay,” and of course 
they are careful not to execed the day pay, for if they did they 
would not receive their earnings. Thus the energies of the men 
are cramped, and what is worse they lose confidence in their em- 
ployer, and the wonder is that any men should preserve honesty 
of character under such a system. Nor is the system of ‘ day 
Bay under check measurement” productive of much less prejus 

icial effects. Under both, the measurers can be deceived, and 
the public cheated. No doubt this is a question difficult to settle 
with satisfaction to the men and justice to the exchequer; but the 
same problem is presented to every employer of iabour, and.it can 
only be solved by securing the services of the higher class of busi- 
ness men. In like manner “the existing system of promotion 
does not afford sufficient guarantee that the persons recommended 
for promotion by the superior oflicers are the best qualified for the 
situations to be filled up, or, if so, that they will be the 

arties promoted.” ‘Then the leading men of gangs are not 
lebemuiiont of the gang, but depend for their wages upon 
the exertions of the men, a system which weakens the authority 
and detracts from the usefulness of the leader. It is on record, 
in this Report and evidence, that stores are purloined and wasted, 
mainly because there is not adequate supervision in the yards ; 
in other words, because there is nota good system of management. 
Skilled labour is wasted, for shipwrights have been employed to 
do the work of unskilled labourers, such as docking ships, setting 
up shores, and even moving materials. And notwithstanding the 
vast sums voted by Parliament it is also recorded that green tim- 
ber has been put into ships, because sufficient foresight had not 
been shown by those whose duty it was to see that there was an 
adequate supply of timber in store. A host of other evils arising 
from defective arrangements might be extracted from the blue- 
books, but these will suflice to illustrate the primary defect of 
the system—want of responsible heads. The waste of money is 
great, but it is not greater than the effect of bad systems upon 
the moral character of the men. 

On the whole, there is no reason to believe that any general in- 
disposition to amend exists. Far otherwise ; there are many in- 
stances of manly public spirit on the part of the witnesses through 
whose confessions we arrive at the facts. But the impression left 
on the mind is that the whole system, from top to bottom, is full 
of defects, and that no adequate remedies can be applied unless 
the heads of the dockyards are appointed because they are the best 
men for the post, and are cahedd with larger powers and 
correlative responsibilities, and unless they are permanent and 
practical officers. Without this reform any other will be delusive. 














covered from the commotion into which they were thrown by the 
author of the Vestiges of Creation, and now Mr. Darwin comes 
forward to disquiet them with a new Theory of Development, 
There is little in common between his views and those which 
Lamark propounded, and which were popularized by the author of 
the Testiges. He agrees with those writers in believing in the 
derivation of one species from another, but differs fundamentally 
from them in his conception of the mode by which that process has 
been effected. The opinions he now holds first dawned upon him 
about a quarter of a century ago, during his voyage as naturalist 
on board the Beagle. He has been constantly engaged in ma- 
turing them since 1842, and he now finds that he does not stand 
alone in entertaining them, for ‘“ Mr. Wallace, who is now study- 
ing the natural history of the Malay archipelago, has arrived at 
almost the same general conclusions on the origin of species.” A 
memoir on the subject by that gentleman was published last year 
in the third volume of the Journal of the Linnean Society, ac- 
companied, by desire of Sir Charles Lyell and Dr. Hooker, with 
some extracts from Mr, Darwin’s manuscripts; and this cireum- 
stance, conjoined with feeble health, has induced Mr. Darwin to 
publish the present volume, which is an abstract, necessarily im- 


| perfect, of an elaborate work that will require two or three more 


years for its completion. Meanwhile it must be remembered in 
justice to him that his ease is not yet fully set forth, and that no 
tinal decision can be pronounced upon it so long as he has had buta 
partial hearing. Need we add that, in offering our meagre abstract 
of his Abstract of five hundred pages, we disclaim all judicial pre- 
tensions, and that our only object is to give some account of a 
most remarkable book, and briefly to indicate the scope of the one 
long argument that constitutes its entire matter. 

Naturalists are almost universally agreed in believing that 
every species of animal and plant is the result of a special erca- 
tion, and that its distinguishing characters have been transmitted, 
without change, to every individual comprised in it, from the 
parent stock. The grounds on which this belief reposes are 
purely negative; they consist in the apparent absence of all evi- 
dence to the contrary from the records of history and geology ; 
but this is not enough to warrant so positive a conclusion, ‘The 
geological record is far more imperfect than most geologists be- 
lieve, and so also is our power to interpret it with reference to the 
question under consideration. Only a small portion of the world 
has been geologically explored. The number of specimens in all 
our museums is absolutely as nothing compared with the count- 
less generations of countless species which certainly have existed. 
We should not be able to recognize a species as the parent of any 
one or more species if we were to examine them ever so closely 
unless we likewise possessed many of the intermediate links be- 
tween their past or parent and present states; and that we do not 
possess these intermediate links gives us no just reason to infer 
that they never existed; on the contrary, geology itself supplies 
strong reasons for believing that with respect to them the record 
should inevitably present vast and frequent blanks. 

It is fairly allowable, therefore, to assume hypothetically that 
species are not immutable, and that they have not descended in 
right lines from independent stocks, but by successive rami- 
fications from a few; and then, having started this hypothesis, it 
will be proper to inquire how far it accords or otherwise with 
known facts. At the very outset ofthis inquiry we are struck by 
the extraordinary amount of hereditary variation seen under 
domestication. But mandoes not actually produce variability ; he 
only unintentionally exposes organic beings to new conditions 
of life, and then nature acts on the organization and causes 
variability. Man, however, can and does select the variations 
given to him by nature, and thus accumulates them in any desired 
manner, insomuch that many of the breeds produced by this pro- 
cess of selection have to a large extent the character of natural 
species, as is shown by the inextricable doubts whether very 
many of them are varieties or aboriginal species. On the 
other hand it is a fact about which there can scarcely 
be a shadow of doubt, that all our English breeds of pigeons 
have descended from the blue rock-pigeon (Culumba livia), 
yet how enormous are the differences between the several breeds, 
and between all of them and the original stock. Altogether, says 
Mr. Darwin, “ at least a score of pigeons might be chosen, which 
if shown to an ornithologist, and he were told that they were wild 
birds, would certainly I think be ranked by him as well-defined 
species. Moreover I do not believe that any ornithologist would 
place the English carrier, the short-faced tumbler, the runt, the 
barb, pouter, and fantail in the same genus, more especially as 
in each of these breeds severaltruly inherited ati hesaiie or spe- 
cies as he might have called them, could be shown him.” All these 
striking examples of inherited variation have been produced by 
long-continued selection; but is there anything in nature ana- 
logous to the principle of selection which man thus exercises for 
his own profit or pleasure ? Mr, Darwin shows that there is. 

The variability of which man takes advantage is not made by 
him, as we have said before ; it is spontaneously offered to him by 
nature. He uses those variations which are serviceable to him, 
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and takes no heed of those which might be of use to the animal 
or plant itself; but in the wild state the Struggle for Existence 


would tend to perpetuate these latter by what Mr. Darwin calls a 
process of Natural Selection. . 

All organic beings are exposed to severe competition, and 
unless this truth be thoroughly engraved in the mind, the whole 
economy of nature, with every fact on distribution, rarity, abun- 
dance, extinction, and variation, will be dimly seen or quite mis- 
understood. A universal struggle for existence, including not 
ouly the life of the individual, but success in leaving progeny, 
inevitably follows from the high rate at which all orgamie beings 
tend to inerease. More are produced than can possibly survive, 
and each lives by a struggle at some period of its life » in which 
the merest trifle would often give the victory to one individual or 
species over another. Bearing in mind what we have said of the 
ten leney to variations, it cannot be thoug!t improbable that in- 
stances of these, useful in some way to each being in the great and 
complex battle of life, should sometimes oecur in the course of 
thousands of generations ; nor can it be doubted that any advantage 
yaterred by them, however slight, would give the individuals 
possessing it the best chance of surviving and of procreating their 
kind. It is equally clear that individuals afilicted with any 
yariation in the least degree injurious would sink so much the 
sooner in the strife, and that the injurious variation would be 
extinguished with them; whilst the strong hereditary ten- 
deuey would insure the perpetuation and full development 
of that one which had given victory to the survivor. This 
preservation of favourable variations and rejection of injurious 
yariations is What our author calls Natural 

action, and is as immeasur- 
a effurts as the works of Na- 
ture are to those of Art. It has had millions of years to 
work in, whilst man’s operations have been limited to a petty 
fragment of time. It acts by the preservation and accu- 
mulation of infinitesimally small inherited modifications, and 
might thus produce an inconceivable amount of divergence from 
the original type, even were the process of change to be conducted 
thus simply during vast lapses of time; but it would not have 
been long in operation before it would become complicated and 
accelerated by the joint action of the principle called correlation 
of growth, By this expression is meant that the whole organiza- 
tion is so tied together during its growth and development, that 
when slight variations in any one part occur, and are accumulated 
through natural selection, other parts become modilicd, Breeders are 
aware of the effects of this principle ; they believe that long limbs 
are almost always accompanied by an elongated head. Pigeons with 
feathered feet have skin between their outer toes; pigeons with 
short beaks have small feet, and those with long beaks, large 
feet, &e. fence, if man goes on selecting, and thus augment- 
ing, any peculiarity, he will be almost certain unconsciously to 
modify other parts of the structure, owing to the mysterious laws 
of the correlation of growth. 

Such being the constant tendency of plants and animals to di- 
verge from the parent type, Mr. Darwin teels justified in wholly 
rejecting the doctrine of the immutability of specics. According 
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delection, It is | 


| dern times.” 





phetie glance into futurity as to foretel that it will be the common and 
widely-spread species, belonging to the larger and dominant groups, which 
will ultimately prevail and procreate new and dominant species. As all the 
living forms of life are the lineal descendants of those which lived x ng be- 
fore the Silurian epoch, we may feel certain that the ordinary succession by 
generation has never once been broken, that no cataclysm has desolated the 
whole world. Hence we may look with some contidence to a secure future 
of equally inappreciable length, And as natural selection works solely by 
and for the good of each being, all corporeal and mental endowments will 
tend to progress towards perfection,” 

_ With regard to the past the problem is to ascertain how many 
independent acts of creation have sufficed to stock the earth with 
the plants and animals that now overspread it. In this sense— 

** ‘rhe question is difficult to answer, because the more distinct the forms 
are which we may consider, by so much the arguments fall away in force. 
But some arguments of the greatest weight extend very far. All the meme 
bers of whole classes can be connected together by chains of affinities, and 
all ean be classitied on the same principle, in groups subordinate to groups, 
Fossil remaius sometimes tend to fill up very wide intervals between exist- 
ing orders. Organs in a rudimentary condition plainly show that an early 
progenitor had the organ in a fully developed state; and this in some in- 
stances necessarily implies an enormous amount of modification in the de- 
scendants. Throughout whole classes various structures are formed on the 
same pattern, and at an embryonic age the species closely resemble each 
other, Therefore 1 cannot doubt that the theory of descent with moditi- 
cation embraces all the members of the same class. I believe that animals 
have descended from at most only four or tive progenitors, and plants from 
an equal or lesser number. 

** Analogy would lead me one step further, namely, to the belief that all 
animals and plants have descended from some one prototype. But analogy 
may be a deceitful guide. Nevertheless all living things have much in 
common, in their chemical composition, their germinal vesicles, their cel- 
lular structure, and their laws of growth and reproduction. We see this 
even in so trifling a circumstance as that the same poison often similarly 
atfects plants and animals; or that the poison secreted by the gall-fly pro- 
duces monstrous growths on the wild rose or oak-tree. ‘Therefore I should 
infer from analogy that probably all the organic beings which have ever 
lived on this earth have descended from some one primordial form, into which 
life was first breathed.” 





STRENGTH OF NATIONS,* 

To recall to his contemporaries the lessons of the past, in the hope 
of correcting present evil and averting possible or imminent dan- 
ger, has been the motive which has animated Mr. Bisset in the 
composition of a volume, wherein he attempts to elucidate “ the 
causes oi the decline and fall of the great empires of antiquity, 
and the diminution or decay of some kingdoms and states of mo- 
Leaving the exhaustive or fuller treatment of 
this comprehensive subject to a future oceasion, our author limits 
himself for the present to a defence of ‘ physical force and arma- 
ments as elements of national strength,” and to an exposure of the 
evils now existing in our systems of government and taxation. The 
exemplar nations of antiquity, the nations that illustrate the 
errors to be avoided, are, according to Mr. Bisset, the Greeks, 
meaning particularly the Spartans and Athenians, and the Ro- 
mans, ‘The decline and fall of Sparta our author attributes to 
bad government. The government of Sparta ‘ was in substance 
a close, unscrupulous, and well-obeyed oligarchy.” Its conse- 


BISSET’S 


| quences—the continual diminution of the number of true Spartan 


to him every variety isan incipient species, and every species is a | 


variety strongly marked and become permanent. It contains 


within it the rudiments of many scries and groups of species, 


whilst conversely every existing group is descended from some | 


one species, living or extinct. Thus the horse and the tapir have 
had a common ancestor, which was not necessarily either a horse 
or a tapir. The gencalogical aflinity of members of the same 


class is strongly attested by the ‘umity of type” pervading the | 


general plan of their organization, and afiords the only in- 
telligible explanation of that remarkable phenomenon, as well as 
of the leading facts of embryology. That the framework of bones 
is the same in a man’s hand, a mole’s digging paw, the foreleg of 
ahorse, the paddle of a perpoise, and the wing of a bat,—that 
the same homology of structure is discoverable in organs so ex- 
tremely dissimilar in appearance as the mouths of insects,—these 
and innumerable other facts can by no means be explained by 
utility or by the doctrine of final causes. The hopelessness of the 
attempt has been expressly admitted by Professor Owen in his 
work on the Nature of Limbs; but the explanation is manifest 
on the theory of natural selection of successive slight modilica- 
tions. Add that these modifications have not always supervened 
at an early age, and have been inherited at a corresponding not 
early period of life, and then we can clearly see why the embryos 
of mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes should be so closely alike, 
and should be so unlike the adult forms. We may eccase mar- 
Velling at the embryo of an air-breathing mammal or bird having 
branchial slits and arteries running in loops, like those of a fish 
which has to breathe air dissolved in water, by the aid of well 
developed branchie ; though we shall not acquiesce in the absurd 
assertion of the author of the J estiyes, that the bird or the 
mammal is at any stage of its existence a fish, 

The question will naturally suggest itself how far does Mr. 
Darwin extend the doctrine of modification of species into the 
past and the future? With regard to the future he regards its 
extent as unlimited. 

“Judging from the past, we may safely infer that not one living species 
Will transmit its unaltered likeness to a distant futurity. And of the 
Species now living very few will transmit progeny of any kind 
to a far distant futurity ; for the manner in which all organic 

“mgs are grouped, shows that the greater number of species of 
each genus, and all the species of many genera, have left no descen- 
dants, but have become utterly extinct. We cau so fur take a pro- 


citizens from 9000 under Lycurgus to 1000 in the days of Aris- 


| totle; the concentration of property in fewer hands and the in- 


creasing pauperism of the many, with the loss of the old dis- 
cipline and military training—sulliciently account for the ruin of 
Sparta. ‘To these evils, however, may be added the absence of 
all public discussion and the intellectual defects of the Spartan 
character, as subsidiary or ultimate causes. Mr, Bisset’s next 
“horrid example” of national decay is Athens, The Athenian 
system of military training, he tells us, was never equal to that 
of Sparta. The destruction of Athens he imputes to the loss of 
such military training as it had, which in its earlier days was 
really admirable, to the policy of Pericles, which ‘‘ made the 
Athenians idlers and cowards, gossips and coyetous,” the corrupt- 
ing influence of tragic and comic poetry, and, above all, the 
power of orators. For his proofs Mr. Bisset appeals to the 
writings of Plato and the evidence of that ideal personality, 
the * Platonic Socrates.” ‘From the superior elevation of 
a great moral and social reformer,” Plato, says Mr. Mill, 
‘‘looked down contemptuously on the whole practical life 
of the period, condemning its statesmen, orators, and ar- 
tists, ol all its institutions.” The generous tolerance and 


, spontaneity of individual taste which characterized the Athenian 


people were distasteful to the utopian Plato, who would have pre- 
ferred ‘‘to impose on society his own ideal standard with a heavy- 
handed uniformity” to permitting its unrestrained development 
in accordance with the universal vital laws, and with the neces- 
sary accompaniments for evil and for good of free and unlicensed 
growth. ‘Toa great living historian and his able critic, Pericles 


| appears a statesman of the highest order, “acquiring and main- 





taining his ascendency solely by his commanding qualities,” eulo- 
gizing in his countrymen only what it was desirable to cherish, 
and the determined enemy of their faults and follies, According 
to Mr. Grote the demagogie orators were essentially ‘ opposition 
speakers,” the natural constitutional check on the oligarchical 
a After the ostracism of Hyperbolus, the dangerous ambition 
of Alcibiades, one of the chiefs of the aristocratic party, had full 
scope to ruin the commonwealth; for it was the Syracusan expe- 
dition of which he was the adviser that was a proximate cause of 
the fall of Athens. If the orators, as such, were really the mis- 
chief-makers that Mr. Bisset describes, how comes it that the 
most patriotic and spirited man in all Greece during the age 
By Andrew Bisset, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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of Philip of Macedon, was the unrivalled orator Desmosthenes ; | 
and that it-was the Athenian orators and generals who were 

specially charged by Alexander, on his accession to his father’s 

cee, with the anti-Macedonian policy from the battle of Cha- 
ronea to the revolt of Thebes? Athens too, the ‘fons et origo” 
of the rhetorical malady, was the only Grecian State in a condition 
to meet Philip with a quasi-parallel equality of strength, rallying | 
with ancestral vigour, and when she perished perishing honour- 
abiy. That the orators of Athens were the immediate instru- 
ments of her decay, that the policy of Pericles was its remote 
occasion, we find it difficult to believe. In controverting Mr. 
Grote’s position that the cause of the ruin of Greece was 
her subdivision into numerous independent States, Mr. 
Bisset grounds his argument on the fact that she suc- | 
ceeded in vindicating her liberties against the great Persian in- 
vasion, But was it not mpeg d because Greece was united 
against Asiatic aggression by the omnipotence of patriotic senti- | 
ment, the spontaneous substitute of systematic resistance, that | 
she triumphed at Marathon and Salamis, aided, however, in that 
splendid sea-fight by the winds and waves that became her al- 
lies? Moreover, was not the necessity of making some definite 
provision for a Hellenic leadership distinctly recognized by the 
separate States of Greece? Did not the political pays ofa 
later period destroy the Athenian supremacy ; and did not Greece 
thus lose, as Mr. Mill declares she did, her ‘sole chance of 
making successful head against Macedonia,” or Rome ? 

We oppose no theory to Mr. Bisset’s, but we submit that Athens, 
at the close of the primacy of Pericles, had the most magnificent 
and efficient force [ land and sea that she ever possessed ; that 
the expedition to Syracuse was not such as that great statesman 
would have approved ; and that he was not the author of the 
measure which gave pecuniary remuneration for attendance in 
the Assembly. We ask also if Persian subsidies, Hellenic jea- 
lousies, pestilence, famine, the failure of the oligarchically-re- 
commended and administered war-policy in Sicily, the consequent 
desiccation of all the channels of revenue which once wafted 
wealth into Athens as the imperial State, still more the tyranny 
of the Thirty, their confiscation of property, the extermination 
under their rule of 1500 and the flight of 5000 of the affluent 
class, the revolt of the allies, which led to the Social War and its 
deplorable issue, the battle of Agospotamos and its fatal result, 
had not much to do with the exhausted and spiritless state of the 
Athens of Demosthenes? That the Athenians of Philip’s time 
were a self-indulgent and anti-military people seems undeniable ; 
but would any merely “ physical force” improvement have saved 








Greece when she possessed no centre of cohesion, and had the ge- 
neralship of Philip and Alexander to oppose? Athens suffered 
from treachery ; aristocratic faction ; dearth of military genius ; 
the reverses of Syracuse and Agospotamos; and we ask if these 
may not have been the proximate causes of her ruin, working in- 
directly through individual mental prostration and collective 
social discouragement, as well as directly through physical ex- 
haustion ; ‘‘the adulatory rhetoric” and the excessive love of 
amusement being symptoms and accompaniments, and not the 
causative antecedents of her decay ? 

But we pass on to Mr. Bisset’s third instance of the Decline of 
the States of Antiquity, Rome. Instrumental to the ruin of the 
‘“« Eternal city,” were the patrician monopolization of land, the 
concentration of wealth in a few hands, and the conversion of the 
militia into a standing army. In modern history, the Spaniards, 
Turks, and Normans are adduced as illustrations of Mr. Bisset’s 
view, the two former exemplifying the position that a system of 
universal conquest and plunder involves a universal dissolution 
of all morality, and William of Normandy being cited as a type of 
the statesman soldier, the wisdom of whose provisions against 
foreign invasion, the experience of six hundred years attests. 
This wise foresight was = es in the institution of a species of 
national militia, consisting of 60,000 effective men, always ready, 
and attended with no expense. In addition to this force, the 
Anglo-Norman government, after a generation or two, en- 
couraged the use of the longbow among the Anglo-Saxons, and 
at last ‘every parish in England was required to furnish at least 
one foot soldier equipped and armed for sixty days ;” this education 
being commenced when the pupils were children of six years of 
age. Thus, in Aubrey’s Wiltshire, it is said—‘‘In every parish 
is a church-house, to which belonged utensils for dressing pro- 
visions. Here the householders met and were merry, and gave 
their charity. The young people were there too, and had 
dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, &c.; the ancients sitting 
gravely by and looking on.” ‘If England, then,” continues Mr. 

isset, ‘‘ wishes to preserve her place among nations, her course 
is clear. It is to revive her old healthy institutions with the ne- 
cessary modifications. It is for that purpose more than important, 
it is essential, to have in every parish in England the target prac- 
tice with the rifle carried on with the same perseverance and the 
same successful results that the ancient practice of shooting at the 
butts with the English longbow was cultivated for so many ages.” 

In a chapter on ‘‘ The Cheap Defence of Nations,” our author 
particularly commends that system which has been exemplified in 
the constitutional armed force of England, whether called militia 
or train bands, composed of every freeman of every county and 
bound by the common law to be trained to the use of arms. The 
grand results of this constitutional principle, in conjunction with 
that of tenure, which rendered the landlords averse to needless 
wars, because the expense of supporting them devolved on the 





landed chiefs, ‘‘ signally appears in the fact that the enormous 


taxation of the people of England, the National Debt and stand. 
ing armies began at the same time.’’ Mr, Bisset contrasts the 
period elapsing between the Battle of Hastings and the restora- 
tion of Charles II, (594 years)—a period during which no foreign 


_ Power (he does not forget the Spanish Armada) attempted to 
| invade England, a period moreover of English aggression and 


conquest—with that which has elapsed from the Restoration to the 


| year 1815 (155 years), when we lost America and contracted a debt 


of upwards of eight hundred millions. Inthe chapter on England 
and France, our author notices the effects of the confiscation of land 
following the wars of York and Lancaster, the consolidation of 
farms, increase of rent, reduction of small proprietors to the con- 
dition of labourers, and eulogizes the law enforcing the subdiyi- 
sion of landed property in France. In this reference he observes 
that the number of proprietors has not even followed the general 


| inerease of population, being relatively less in 1842 than it was in 


1815; remarks that the French peasantry are the most prosperous 
and the happiest in Europe, and that France now possesses 
material for making hardy soldiers such as she has never had 
before. The last chapter on ‘The Strength of Nations ” discusses 
the naval powers of Europe, with analogous views and in the same 
popular spirit, especially eulogizing as the golden age of the Bri- 
tish Navy, the days of Cromwell, of Vane and Blake, exalting the 
“diplomacy of the sharp and ready sword” and deprecating 
“Parliamentary talent,” the English equivalent of Attic 
rhetoric. 

Had we space for controversy we should join issue with Mr, 
Bisset on more than point. Frequent concurrence with him, 
general sympathy with his views, even where we do not accept 
his principles or endorse his reasonings, dispose us to recommend 
his book tor perusal, his suggestions for a village parade-ground 
for consideration, and, though apprehending no present invasion, 
to acknowledge the wisdom that lies in the ‘fierce exhorta- 
tion” of the last Plantagenet which represents and condenses his 
military policy : 

** Fight, gentlemen of England; fight, bold yeomen.”’ 


AUSTRALIAN FACTS AND PROSPECTS.* 

Gop was discovered in Australia in 1851; the full tide of immi- 
gration set into Hobson’s Bay in 1852, and in September of that 
year the author of Orion arrived on its shores. He may therefore 
be considered an old colonist, for the pastoral age now counts for 
little in the history of Victoria; time, as he justly observes, is 
reckoned differently there from the reckoning in any other part of 
the globe, and his experience in the colony covers eeee the 
whole of the period to which that remark applies. It is extensive 
also in kind as well as in duration, for he has been constantly 
engaged in official duties, which have obliged him to see a great 
deal of the country and its inhabitants, and make himself gene- 
rally conversant with its business and its interests. The opinions 
of a man of his known intelligence, who has had such opportu- 
nities for acquiring a thorough knowledge of his subject, are 
worthy of attention, and the more so as he does not write under 
the false bias which either extreme of fortune might have given to 
his judgment. He has neither been soured by failure nor bewil- 
dered by sudden and extraordinary prosperity. A moderate 
degree of success has rewarded his energy, and he remains in the 
colony contentedly awaiting the time when the seed he has sown 
will yield him a profitable harvest. One thing he is especially 
desirous of impressing on his readers’ at home, namely, that for 
no atom of his success in Australia has he been indebted to his 
literary reputation or powers. He owes it mainly to his horse- 
manship in the bush. A large portion of his little book is oceu- 
pied in strenuously refuting that of Mr. Frank Fowler, whose 
alluring accounts of the literary activity of Melbourne, and of the 
prizes of 1000/. a year it has ready to bestow in unlimited num- 
bers on all clever writers from the old country, have been received 
with utter astonishment and derision in the colony, Journalism 
is the only literary occupation known there, and it is one in which 
no immigrant could earn his salt until he had served a long ap- 
prenticeship to local politics. The places, too, are all filled, and 
should a vaeaney oceur, a new comer’s chance of succeeding to it 
would be poor indeed. 

“* Victoria,” says Mr. Horne, “is at this period overstocked with all re- 
quirements excepting those of small capitalists and certain descriptions of 
labour. Frankly admitting, as peculiar cases, the probable success, before 
long, of special energies applied to the talents which are desiderated, it must 
still be asserted and reasserted by those who dwell in the thick of the facts 
and knowledge, that small capitalists and small farmers, together with the 
‘hewers of wood and the drawers of water’ (meaning experienced xavvics), 
stonemasons, bricklayers, and some other mechanics, ave the classes now 
most needed in Victoria ; and not men of superior education, men of science, 
scholars, artists, or any of the clerical class, or intermediates. The small 
capitalist (we have many of the larger class), small farmer or producer, the 
navvie, and the stonemason, are the chief additional influx that will be 
wanted for some years to come; wx/ess—and here it must be remembered 
that what has occurred in the bush may, iu the most material circumstance, 
occur again—a new Bendigo, or Ballaarat, or several very rich coal-fields, 
should be discovered. Without sharing in the apprehension of an earth- 
quake of the kind which some geologists and others prognosticate, it must 
yet be said that we live here, as it were, behind a spangled veil—a sort of 
dark curtain, with rents in it, through which the glancing lights of sub- 
terranean pantomimes are fitfully seen, and which may at any moment be 
withdrawn. Not only might another and far richer gold-field be discovered, 
but the miners might come down upon long quartzose ridges, the very 
matrix of the gold. No rational person would speculate upon such an event; 
but such an event, though improbable, is more than possible. With regard 

* Australian Facts and Prospects ; to which is prefixed the Author’s Australian 
Autobiography. By R. H. Horne, Author of “ Orion,” &c. Published by Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
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to coal-fields, the recent discoveries at Cape Patterson have placed that 
question beyond doubt.” ; : : ; 

It was not to work with his pen but with a pickaxe and a | 
shovel that Mr. Horne went to Australia; and so far was he from | 
intending to continue the practice of literature as a profession that 
he does not appear to have even thought of writing a book for the 
home market, as most men in his position would have done. From | 
the day of his arrival in the colony he never made a single note of 
any kind with such a view, and when he sat down to write the 
very interesting sketch of his Australian autobiography, which is | 
pre xed to the volume before us, he found that he had quite for- | 

tten the month, and was not certain as to the year, of his land- 
ing, and had to work back to these dates by the help of collateral 
events. And the sketch after all is but a fragment, coming down 
only to the year 1853, and there breaking off with this apologetic 
note—‘ Having left this sketch to the last, as of least moment, 
the closing of the mail compels me to drop the pen.” Let him 
by all means take it up again as soon as possible, for if the bulk 
corresponds to the sample, we believe he has never written any- 
thing in prose more likely to be deservedly popular than the sin- 

ular narrative which he so strangely undervalues. He arrived 
in Melbourne without capital, but with a complete and choice as- 
sortment of miner’s implements, intending to dig for gold; but 
this purpose he at once abandoned after a conference with Major 
Chisholm, the first person he visited on the day he stepped ashore, 
“JT was not at all daunted,” he says, ‘‘ by the assurance of the 
worthy Major that ‘it was not the sort of work for a gentleman’; 
but the uncertainty of the work, after all its labours, hardships, 
and ruinous expenses, staggered my plans and calculations.” 

“ Having made up my mind not to dig for gold till I could ‘see my way’ 
and find suitable companions, I disposed at once of my mining implements. 
Picks, shovels, cradles, carpenter’s and other tools, all disappeared in a 
trice, at fifty and a hundred per cent profit on the cost price, and one of the 
tools (a screw-wrench) at three hundred per cent. My cross-cut saw had 
been stolen, or that would have brought me something handsome. My 
cart, which cost 14/7. in London, had a paper stuck upon the side one morn- 
ing, ‘To be sold, price 50/.’" In the course of a few hours a working man, 
apparently not a miner, came and walked round it—saw that it was not 
brought out ‘to sell,’ but a strong, well-made concern—out came his 
leather-bag, and from it the amount specified. No base haggling, de- 
precating, cheapening, and pretending to go away; the price was ong 
without a word, and the man, placing the shaft-chain over his shoulders, 
bent forward to his work, and drew it after him in a ‘right Aorsely’ style, 
as Chaucer would say. A shect-iron pump, however, was my greatest per- 
formance in this my first appearance in life as a salesman. It cost me 5/. in 
London, and it was sold for 25/. Being hollow, and not heavy, the freight 
and other cngenate had not exceeded 2/7. This was the only article sold 
concerning which I made a memorandum; but the one I had most caleu- | 
lated upon did not ‘ go off’ as many persons expected. ‘This was my port- 
able forge. I had been led to anticipate that by letting it out I should ob- 
tain at the rate of 62. a week ; and, if on the gold-tields, very likely 4007. a 
year. But I preferred to sell outright, and not to ‘let,’ having a salutary 
fear that the lease might be indefinitely extended, and the lessee not easy to 
find on quarter-day.”’ 

After many months, this precious forge was sold for the ig- 
nominions price of 4/., just what it had cost in London, ‘The | 
episode is not without instruction for intending emigrants; for 
when we call to mind what wonderful things were told seven | 
years ago, in every English newspaper, of the fortunes made by 
mending picks and shovels at the diggings, it must be owned that 
most people at home would have thought Mr. Horne had made a 
capital speculation in the purchase of his portable forge. Fortu- | 
nately before he had spent the money realized by the sale of his 
other implements, he was advised by Major Chisholm to see the 
Chairman of the Directors of the Private Gold Escort, who had 
been making inquiries about him. They wanted a chief officer to 
command their troop, and knowing that Mr. Horne had been 
educated at the Royal Military College, and had seen actual ser- 
vice in South America, they readily gave him the appointment. 
The service upon which he now entered was as rough and 
harassing as it could well be, and great were its perils and re- 
sponsibilities. Now there are good macadamised roads to the 
diggings, but in those days there was nothing but a track beset | 
with impediments of all kinds, and with swampy places through 
which it was sometimes a day’s work to advance a mile with a cart. 

“T shall give no description of the struggles of these early journeys to | 
the diggings, as they have often been narrated, and are now considered 
almost fabulous. Mr. William Howitt, whose account was as accurate as 
it was graphic, has often been accused of exaggerations, and even here the 
‘new chum’ smiles in the conceit of his own understanding when he reads 
that gentleman’s story of the bullock that sank down out of sight in the | 





highway or main street through Kilmore, and a horseman passing soon | 
after, had his horse staked upon the horns of the bullock. It is perfectly 
true, and occurred opposite the post-office. Kilmore did not lie in our pre- | 
sent route, but as I subsequently passed through with the M‘Ivor escort, I 
will take the opportunity of adding that the main ‘ street’ was, in fact, a 
huge canal of mud, with boulder-stones at the bottom, varying (to judge 
by the slips, and plunges, and instinctive apprehension and precautions of 
the horse) from the size of a boy’s head to that of the smooth skull of a 
young elephant. This highway through Kilmore, including the slough on 
either side of the bridge, certain portions of the Black Forest, Pretty 
Sally’s Hill, and Gleeson’s alias Beveridge’s swamp, leave indelible impres- | 
sions on the memory of all who have ever had a ‘ taste of their quality,’ and 
deserve to be chronicled in the archives of the Government which, having 
attracted myriads of immigrants by an official report on the discoveries of 
gold-fields, made no effort to give them roads, and refused to sell them land, 
With the gold in their extended hands.” 
On his first journey Mr. Horne met with several mishaps, in- 
cluding a mutiny of his whole troop, but he brought home his 
two tons of gold in good time without the loss of an ounce, and 
continued to enjoy his employers’ favour, until the death of the | 
chairman threw the affairs of the company into disorder, when he | 
sent in his resignation. He then pitched two tents for himself in 
Canvass Town, and continued for some months to make part of its 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


strange population of 5000 persons, making meanwhile many 
ineffectual efforts to obtain employment. At last he was ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of Crown Tands for the Gold-tields, a piece 
of good luck which he owed to the fact that a distant relation of 
his, who was the first Attorney-General of Tasmania, had been 
killed and eaten by the Port Philip blacks, A letter arrived from 
the Colonial Office, inquiring as to the fate of the surviving 
kinsman, and two days afterwards he received his appointment. 
That proved oventaaiieg to be a good first step in public employ- 
ment; but that it did not lead to his being murdered by the 
miners, who were excited to rebellion by the mismanaged afluir of 
the licences, was a happiness for which he owes no thanks to the 
blundering Government which then ruled in Melbourne. Soon 
after his escape from this imminent danger, we find him buying 
river frontages and other choice allotments, some of them at the 
extravagant price of 70/. per acre for land in a wilderness a hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles from Melbourne. His purchases com- 
prise about a fourth part of the site of the nascent town of Mur- 


, chison, and are to make him a rich man when some care is be- 


stowed on improving the navigation of the great river Victoria, 
and its waters are spanned by a bridge which has existed on paper 
ever since the day of the be Meanwhile ‘‘ two hotels, a punt, 
a police-station, a pound, stores and huts, have rapidly risen ; but 
the enthusiast in river frontages and other town lots has never yet 
received a shilling of rent for his outlay. Neither does he regret 
the outlay.” 





Six Essays, Mmrrany anp PourricaL, written in India by the late 
Sir Henry Lawrence, have been extracted from the Calcutta Review, in 
which they originally appeared, and republished in one volume. They 
are of great historical interest, as authenticating the services rendered by 
their illustrious author to the cause of Military Reform, and as giving 


| increased force and poignancy to the lessons taught by our late disasters 


in India, by showing how clearly Sir Henry had foreseen them, and how 
deplorable was the infatuation that refused to hear his warning voice, 
That voice still cries to us from the grave, and happily not too late for 
our guidance in the solution of the great question on which our tenure 
of India is now dependent—how to keep up an efficient army there at a 
certain cost not to be exceeded. “ Doubtless,” says the editor of the 
volume, “the cost of an efficient army might be brought within the 
amount which the revenues of India can bear without exhaustion, and 
the State can furnish without bankruptcy. But to do this we must look 
very gravely at the matter, and heed the pregnant utterances of such 


| experienced, honest, plain-spoken instructors as Sir Henry Lawrence.” 


The republication of Sir Howard Douglas's Onsrrvations oN Mo- 
prRN Systems or Fortrricrion comes at a fitting moment. The 
volume, however, is far more than a mere reprint, It is a new edition 
brought up to a level with the latest facts, and should be in the hands of 
all young engineers. ‘There are appended to the volume reflections of 
great value on intrenched positions, and a tract on the naval, littoral, and 
internal defence of England, which we cordially commend to the at- 
tention of Regulars and Volunteers. 

Tur Barron Lecrvres for the year 1859 were delivered by the 
Rev. George Rawlinson, author of the new translation of Herodotus, and 
brother of the Assyrian archeologist. The purpose of the Lectures is to 
refute the latest phase of modern unbelief, by vindicating the historical 
character of the Biblical narrative, which German Neology has im- 
pugned with so much vigour and apparent success. 


Mr. David Rowland has well employed the leisure afforded him by a 
retirement of three years from the profession of the law in composing a 
Manvat or tHe EnGiisu Constitution, a concise and comprehensive 
treatise, partly historical and partly expository. It traces the growth of 
our political institutions from their origin to the period of their maturity 
—the Revolution ; it then describes and explains the rights, duties, and 


| mutual action of those institutions as they now exist, modified by changes 


in the laws, and by Parliamentary Government and procedure since the 
Revolution. The book was certainly wanted, and we doubt not that its 
utility will be extensively recognized, Candidates for public employ- 
ment, who are preparing for the prescribed examinations, will find it par- 
ticularly serviceable. 

The contents of the 19th volume of the new edition of the Excycio- 
pxpia Brrrannica range alphabetically from Rei to Sey. Among the 
articles which are wholly, or in great part, new, are “ Sanitary Science,” 
by Drs. Lankester and Letheby ; “ Savings Banks,” by Mr. Edwards ; 
and ‘* Romance,” by the late George Moir, with a continuation by Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, bringing down the history of novels to the present day, 
We notice with regret some marks of careless editing in the volume, 
such as the loose grammar left uncorrected in the life of Savage, and 


| sundry misprints, among them Henri II. for Henri 1V. in the article on 


Richelicu ; poetea for postea in that on Schiller, &e. 

Ar Howe axp Anroan, by Bayard Taylor, is a collection of forty 
pleasant papers, containing sketches of men and things, records of short 
excursions, or episodes of travel, for which there was no appropriate place 
in the author's narrative already published. They range through a 
great variety of subjects, many of them possessing no little intrinsic in- 
terest, and all of them made interesting by the author's lively and grace- 
ful style of narration. 

Mr. Lover's Mrrrican Taves is a beautifully got-up book. The 
printer, paper-maker, and bookbinder, have done their best for it, and 
the artists have done pretty well; but the author!—His verses are 
neither too good nor too bad for the columns of a provincial newspaper. 

Books, 
Essays, Military and Political, written in India, 
Montgomery Lawrence, K.C.B. 
Thoughts on the Government and Legislation, By Lord Wrottesley, F.R.S. 
Observations on Modern Systems of Fortification ; to w hich are added some Re- 
flections on Intrenched Positions, and a tract on the Naval, Littoral, and 
Internal Defence of England. By General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart, With 


numerous Illustrations. . 
The Historical Evidence of the Truth of Scripture Rec ords, state d anew, with 
ecia!l reference to the Dowbts and Discoveries of Modern Times ; in Eight 


By the late Sir Henry 
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Lectures, delivered in the Oxford University Pulpit at the Bampton Lecture 
for 1859. By George Rawlinson, M.A, 

A Manual of the English Constitution ; with a review of its Rise, Growth, and 
Present State. By David Rowland. 

On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection, or the Preservation of 
Favou Races in the Struggle for Life. By Charles Darwin, M.A. 

A Critical Examination of the Text of Shakespeare, with Remarks on his 
Language and that of his Contemporaries, together with Notes ou his Plays 
and Poems. By William Sidney Walker, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Three volumes. 

The Archeology of Berkshire. By the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Contributions to Mental Philosophy. By Immanuel Hermann Fichte. 
lated and edited by J. D. Morell, A.M. 

At Home and Abroad: a Sketch-Book of Life, Scenery, and Men. By 
Bayard Taylor. 

Exercises on a Selection of English Synonyms. 
Whately. {By Charles Hains Gunn. 

Views of Labour and Gold. By William Barnes, B.D. 

An_ Inquiry into the Particulars connected with the Death of Amy Robsart 
(Lady Dudley) at Cumnor Place, Berks, September 8, 1560. f 


Trans- 
Edited by Archbishop 


d Refutation of 
the Calumnies charged against Sir Robert Dudley, K.G., Anthony Forster, 
and others. By T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

The Way ofthe World, A Novel. By Alison Reid. In three volumes. 

Pearlsof Shakespeare : a Collection of the most brilliant passages found in his 
Plays. Illustrated by Kenny Meadows. 

The Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Books for all Classes of English 
Schools. In five books. Book the Fourth. 

Nelly Carew. By Marguerite A. Power. In two volumes. 

Apergu de la Littérature Frangaise, suivi de Tables Alphabétiques divisées par 
Siécles et donnant les Noms des Auteurs et les Titres de leurs Ouvrages. Par 
P. F. Merlet. 

The Recreations of a Country Parson. 

St. Katherine of Alerandria, A Dramatic Legend. By Nocll Radecliffe. 

Ernest Bracebridge ; or, Schoolboy Days. By William H. G. Kingston. H- 
lustrated with sixteen Engravings from Drawings by George H. Thomas, 

German Ballads and Poems. With an English Translation. By A. Boyd. 

New Eprrions. 

The Backwoods Preacher ; an Autobiography of Peter Cartwright. The 
Birth, Fortunes, and General Experiences of the Oldest American Methodist 
Travelling Preacher, 

Guessesat Truth. By Two Brothers. Filth edition. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, Fighth Edition. With extensive Improve- 
ments and Additions; and numerous Engravings. Volume XIX. 

The Pathology and Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption ; and the Local 
Medication of Pharyngeal, Laryngeal, Bronchial, and Nasal Diseases mis- 
taken for or associated with Phthisis. By John Hughes Bennett, M.D. 
Second edition, with Illustrations on Wood. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With Mustrations by Charles Bennett, and a Pre- 
face by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

ALMANACK, 
The Weather Almanack for 1860, By Orlando Whistlecraft. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Fiction, Fielding proves, is truer than history, and the reason is ob- 
vious—the writer of fiction, while he can be perfectly true to the nature 
of the facts which he relates, can also do that which the historian cannot 
do—he can tell the whole by help of abstraction. Michelet could tell 
much in his book on Zhe J’riest in the Family ; but limited to the re- 
cord of fact, he could not let you into the scene itself, and show you the 

riest, corrupted and corrupting. This has been done by Signor 

irolamo Volpe in Zhe Priest and the Home,—a novel of contem- 
porary history, which, in the development of a story of real life, 
shows the working of those very causes which have led to the revolt of 
the Italians against the oppression alike of the Priest and the stranger. 
The larger portion of the book has been revised by Leigh Hunt, who 
was revising while he read; and who read, as he many times declared, 
with a constantly increasing interest, both in the story, and in the op- 
portune illustration of the present Italian movement. 

Mr. Murray has added some more works to his list of new books. 
Among them are ‘ The Chinese: Pictures of Themselves, drawn by Na- 
tive Artists,” by the Reverend R. H. Cobbold, late Archdeacon of 
Ningpo ; ‘‘ A Memoir of the Life of the late Ary Scheffer,” by Mrs. Grote ; 
and “ A Dictionary of the Bible, including Antiquities, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, and Natural History,” by Dr. William Smith. The last-named 
- work, the first part of which is to appear towards the end of the year, is got 
up with the assistance of a very large staff of contributors, some of them 
distinguished in literature. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy announce as forthcoming within a few weeks, 
a new edition of Spenser’s complete works, ‘ with Life, Notes, and Glos- 
sary,” by Mr, John Payne Collier. 

Messrs. John W. Parker and Son announce a “ History of Don Juan 
of Austria,” by Mr. Stirling of Keir, M.P. for Perthshire, author of 
“The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth.” Mr. Stirling is 
said to have made deep researches in the State archives of Spain, which 
were specially thrown open to him for this new work. 

The third and fourth volume of Mr. Carlyle’s “ History of Frederick | 
the Great,” are now in the press, and will probably appear about March | 
or April next. They will bring the history of the Prussian hero down 
to the end of the Seven Years’ War. 

At Cambridge there has been formed a new society, called “ The 
Cambridge Historical Society.” It proposes to search the University and 
College Libraries, and to publish documents which may exist therein 
illustrative of the history and antiquities of the town and county, as 
well as other unedited works of general interest. It is believed that a 
large mass of such information is at present hidden in the numcrous 
collections of books and manuscripts which the University possesses. 

A very important discovery has been made by Dr. Constantin Tischen- 
dorf, a German savant, in the archives of the old monastery on Mount 
Sinai. It is nothing less than a manuscript containing portions of the 
Old Testament and the whole of the New Testament in Greek, as well 
as the Epistles of Barnabas, and the “ Pastor” of Hermas. In a letter 
to the Augsburg Gazette, (given in the last number of the Clerical | 
Journal,) the Doctor announces that this manuscript is to be published, 
under his supervision, at the earliest possible time. 

A curious fact in connexion with the general spread of cheap literature 
is announced in one of our Anglo-Indian papers. The Urdoo Guide has | 
an advertisement recommending a “ Pocket Companion for Pilgrims to | 
Mecca,” at one rupee the copy. What a progress since the days of | 
Caliph Omar, the book-burner ! : 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| Charles Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, and Miss Reynolds. 





The first two volumes of a ‘“ Histoire politique et littéraire de lg 
Presse périodique en France, ayee une Introduction historique sur leg 
Origines du Journal, et avec la Bibliographie des Journaux depuis leur 
Origine,” have appeared at Paris, from the pen of M. Hatin. The volumes 
carry the history of newspapers down to the year 1789. 

An interesting contribution to French history has just been given by 
M. Oscar de Vallée, Advocate-General, under the title “ Le Due 
d'Orléans et le Chancelier d’Aguesseau.”’ It sketches in a new and 
original manner the period when Law was blowing his bank-bubbles, 
under the assistance of the Regent and Cardinal Dubois. The character 
of the Chancellor d’ Aguesseau is vindicated throughout the book. 

One of the Ultramontane writers of France, the Abbé LB. M. Constant, 
has just published a work in two volumes, called ‘“ 1’ Histoire et 
I'Infaillibilité des Papes,’’ which is curious in more than one respect, 
It tries to prove that all the acts and decisions of the Popes “ que cer- 
tains écrivains ont crus contraires 4 la Foi,” are at bottom emanations 
of nothing less than far-secing heavenly wisdom. 

M. Capefigue has come forward with another book, entitled ‘ Gabrielle 
d’Estrée ct la Politique de Henri IV.” It is cried up as containing an 
interesting document in the shape of a plan of Henri IV. for the re- 
organization of European politics, and particularly the reconstruction of 
Italy. Can it be that M. Capefigue has discovered anything more au- 
thentic than the account of that plan which is contained in Sully’s 
Memoirs ? 

Under the title of “* Michel-Ange, poéte,” M. Didier, Paris, has pub- 
lished a yolume by M. Lannau-Rolland, which contains the first French 
translation yet made of the poems of Michel Angelo, together with a 
life of the author. The great Italian, it is said, has been hitherto known 
in France only as an artist. 

A translation of the book on the Italian campaign of 1848-49, by 
General Schénhals, Radetzky’s aide-de-camp, has appeared in Paris, 
The eldest son of Théophile Gautier is said to be the translator. 

Another translation, published by Firmin Didot fréres, which has just 
left the press, is that of the celebrated “ History of Costumes,” by Cesare 
Vecellio. The book is illustrated by some three hundred engravings, 
accompanied by Italian and French text. 

The first number of a new French paper, called LZ’ Orient : Organe des 
Nationalités Orientales, was published on Thursday last weck, November 
17, at Brussels. ‘To judge by the numbers which have yet appeared, the 
paper is intended to attack England and to laud M. de Lesseps and the 
Suez Canal scheme. It is published twice a week, Sundays and Thurs- 
days. 

The first volume of an ‘‘ Anthropologie der Naturvyélker” (Anthropo- 
logy of the Uncivilized Races), by Dr. 'T. Waitz, professor at Marburg, has 
appeared at Leipzig. ‘The work asserts the unity of the human race as 
proved by the ‘ natural state” of man. 

A new contribution to Herder’s biography has just been given by a 
descendant of the poet, Ferdinand Gotttried von Herder, under the title 
“* Herder’s Journey to Italy, and his Correspondence with his Wife from 
August 1788 till July 1759.” The book is published by Ricker, at 
Giessen. 

The “ Secret Memoirs of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,” published by 
Spith, Berlin, the authenticity of which was lately denied in the Patrie, 
are again announced in various German papers, with the additional re- 
mark that the semi-oflicial journal “ lies, and knows that it lies.” 

The well-known Austrian writer, F, W. Hacklander, has published a 
new work in two volumes, entitled “ Krieg und Frieden” (War and 
Peace), containing sketches of the late Italian campaign. 

A new daily paper, ‘of English size,” is announced as about to appear 
at Milan, under the title Za Persereranze. It is to be established on 
shares, and the list of shareholders is said to include already some of the 
most distinguished names of the Liberal party in Northern Italy. The 
chicf editor will be Signor Pacifico Valussi, a native of Venice, known 
as the author of some much-esteemed political writings. 

A curious little work, called “ I Napoleonidi ¢ l’Europa,” and described 
as “ Pensieri dell’ ayvocato Raimondo Maccia,” is selling now in large 
numbers in Piedmont and Central Italy. It is pro-Napoleonistic. 

Even the Ottoman Empire begins giving its quota to the “ Literary 
News” of the week. Dschevdet Effendi has just published at Con- 
stantinople the first four volumes of his History of Turkey, and the work 
is reported to sell well. Events are traced in these volumes down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Che Cheatres. . 

Generally speaking the play-houses, with the single exception of the 
Adelphi, which rests firmly on Mr. Watts Phillips's new drama, The 
Dead Heart, ave in somewhat unsettled condition, the managers con- 








| stantly putting forth novelties, which fail to rivet the attention of the 


public. Atthe Haymarket there is a piece called The Late Lamented, 
which shows us how a twice-married Marchioness, who could not bear 
her first husband, extolled his virtues to the great annoyance of the 
second happy man, until she was cured by a false report that the “late 
lamented” had come to life again. The personages in this piece are 
decked out in very courtly fashion, and the cast comprises Mr, and Mrs. 
Nevertheless, 
the humour proves too French to suit the English taste, and the audi- 
ence do not care a jot about the well-dressed, well-talking Marquis and 
Marchioness, whose notions of love are so completely after the Versailles 
model, while they lack the seasoning of a little ingenious intrigue. At 
the Princess’s there is a slight piece called Gossip, founded on a 
“ comedy” by M. Demanin, entitled Les Femmes Terribles, This is a 
sort of School for Scandal, without any wit in the dialogue, the principal 
personage being a type of the Mrs. Candour breed, who, talking strongly 
against a married lady, is persecuted by the husband,—a quaint being, 
who, following her like a shadow, torments her for explanations she can- 
not give. : 
Such are the ephemeral novelties of the weck, which ere a fortnight 
has passed will, in all probability, be thoroughly forgotten. In the 
meanwhile the propensity to produce is visible on every side. While 
Gossip is put in the bills, the manager of the Princess’s announces a 


| domestic drama, which will speedily elbow it from the post of honour ; 
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Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, the Bold Stroke for a Wife, once associated 

with the elder Mathews, is now rushing into lamplight that the younger 

Mathews may enact Colonel Feignwell; at the St. James's there is to 

be a new comedietta by Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold. And in addition to 

all this, Madame Celeste reopens the Lyceum on Monday next with a 

drama, called Paris and Pleasure. Look where we will, we find activity. 
Music. 

Miss Louisa Pyne, having recovered from a severe attack of bronchitis 
brought on by excessive exertion, has resumed her labours, and reap- 
peared in Dinorah with her usual éclat, We hope, nevertheless, both | 
for the sake of the performer and of the opera itself, that some reliiche 
will take place in its performances, and that other novelties will now be 
brought forward ; because the finest and most popular work always | 
suffers by being too long kept constantly before the public. We learn 
that a new opera in one act, by Mr. Alfred Mellon, is in rehearsal and | 
will speedily be produced. It is founded on the old Adelphi drama of 
Vietorine ; or I will sleep on it, in which so great an cifect was produced 
by the fine acting of Mrs. Yates. The subject is full of interest; and 
though this opera is Mr. Mellon's coup d’essai in dramatic composition, 
yet his tried powers as a musician make us feel confident as to the re- 
sult. In this piece the part of the heroine, we believe, will be sustained | 
by Miss Parepa. 

The only noteworthy concerts of this week have been, the Monday 
Popular Concert, which was very like—too like—that of the previous 
Monday; and the Sacred Harmonic Socicty’s first concert of the season, 
last evening, at Exeter Hall. The performances consisted of Spohr’s 
oratorio, The Last Judgment, and Mozart's Requiem ; pieces well known 











to the Exeter Hall public. The principal singers were Madame Lem- 
mens Sherrington, Miss Dolby, Herr Reichardt, and Mr. Weiss. Costa, 


as usual, was the conductor, and the chorus and instrumental band were 
of the usual magnitude and power. 

A series of promenade concerts, in imitation of those of M. Jullicn, is 
to begin this evening at Drury Lane Theatre. The anonymous projectors 
promise great things—what they will accomplish remains to be seen. 

The Théatre Lyrique, the third musical theatre in Paris, has done it- 
self great honour by the production of Gliick’s celebrated opera, Orfeo 
(or Orphée), which was splendidly performed on Friday last week. 
When will our first musical theatre give such a proof of taste and spirit? 
or rather, when will the London public expect or desire it? Whatever | 
may be said of the progress of music, in some of its branches, in this | 
country, nothing can be said in favour of the music of the stage. Were 
amanager to reproduce the works of the great masters which were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm throughout Europe, England included, half a 
century ago, it is very possible that he might now perform them to 
empty benches. They therefore stick to such things as the Traviata, the 
Trovatore, &c., which fill their houses; and who can blame them for 
consulting their own interest rather than making Quixotic sacrifices for 
the good of art? They manage these things better in Germany, and 
even in France, where, notwithstanding the alleged national levity, the 
great works of the old school still have a public to admire them. The 
present performance of Gliick’s most beautiful work is admirable. The 
character of Orpheus displays the highest qualities of Madame Viardot as 
an actress and a singer, and Mademoiselle Moreau is a charming Eu- 
rydice. The wonderfully dramatic choruses are given with immense 
effect, the singers, as well as the instrumental orchestra, haying been 
carefully trained by Berlioz: and the spectacle is distinguished, not only 
by richness and magnificence of scenery and decorations, but by pure and | 
classical taste. When-—-we cannot help repeating—shall we witness 
such a performance in London ? 

At the Théatre Italien, Meyerbeer’s opera, Il Crociato in Egitto, which | 
laid the foundation of his fame almost forty years ago, is in rehearsal and | 
about to be revived. | 

Mario has fought a duel with M. San Miguel, the director of the theatre | 
del Principe at Madrid. The cause of quarrel does not appear, but it | 
may be presumed to have arisen out of the unworthy treatment received | 
by Grisi on her first appearance in thatcity. ‘The rival managers fought | 
with swords, and were both wounded, but not dangerously. } 

We think it right to say that, in mentioning last week that Herr Pauer | 
had been appointed Principal of the Royal Academy of Music in the 
room of Mr. Potter, we were not accurately informed. Mr. Lucas has 
become Principal of the Academy, and M. Pauer has been appointed 

| 
| 


principal professor of the pianoforte. 





Grade, 
TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 
Bankrupts.—Joun Goprrey and Joun Danie, Deany, Savoy Street, Strand, 
printers—J ames and Davip Suaw, John Strect, Cambridge Heath, boiler-makers— | 
Cnarizs Hannis, Pangbourne, Berkshire, draper—MeLprum Suvrnerp Cunisrie, | 
Grove Place, Lisson Grove, baker—Cnar.es Moopy, Portsea, edgetool manufacturer 
—ApranamM BerxaL, Whitechapel Road, china dealee—Jonn Bartow, Burslem, 
earthenware dealer—Jonunx ReyNonps, Manchester, yarn agent. } 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Lixpx and Spence, Edinburgh, stationers—Mitxp, Edine 
burgh, grocer—M‘Donanp, Cromdale, Elginshire, cattle dealer—Cxicnion, Hawick, 
bookseller, 


9?) 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 25, 
Bankrupts.—Joux Aw.ex, Broadway, Deptford, boot-manufacturer—Tuomas 
Cuartes, Old Bond Street, Italian warehouseman—Cuantes Barters, Elmina, 
West coast of Africa, merchant—ANrox1o CALvocot ssi, Manchester, merehant 
Josuva Cawron and Epwanp Woop, Bradford, Yorkshire, conmission-agents— 
Tuom aS Hancoun, Heretord, timber-merchaut—Samve. Corram, Westbromwich, 
inn-keeper, | 








PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday, Wednes.. Thurs.) Friday. 














SperCentConsols......seceseceees| 953 | 96) | 98! 964 | 96) | 963 
Ditto for Account ..... coe] 964 v6} 6} 902 964 | 96) 
3 per Cents Reduced 943 vie | MR | 943 9% | 95 
ew 3 per Cents 948 EP 943 94, 95 943 
Long Annuities —= enum } i ome 
Annuities 1885 int hen 17} 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent ..... -— --— i—_— — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. —— — 278 -— 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per dit 27 30 0 27 


Exchequer Bonds, 1$5¥ 
Tndia Bonds 4 per Cent 





THE SPECTATOR. 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
eececccecesesees OPeCt, Fremeh ......ceceecceees 4ip. 


ct. -—- 


Austrian 
























































4i— | Mexican . - 22 
2i— Peruvian ....... - — 
t&-— Portuguese 1853. - 454 
st=— | Russian .....+++ o- om 

6— Sardinian - 87 

t— | Spanish ....cccecseeesere - “ 
3 — | —— | Ditto New Deferred .. - 334 
2a 65} -—- 

i— 99) 7 
— | 69f. 25¢ 284 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— aANKe— 
Bristeland Exeter......++ 100) | ecosececcooccoccoss 82 
Cc fomlaR....ccccocecsese 9h} -_— 
Chesterand Holyhead .. ane | | O4y 
Eastern Counties 554 } ° +f 35 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 79 Commercial of London ,........ ee 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— | Emgl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd.! 162 
Great Northern ........ | London . 61 
Great South. and West.1 London and County ......+++.+. au 
Great Western.........+++ 5 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 228 
Lancashire and Yor London Jvint Steck...... | 32a 
Lancaster and Carlisle | London and Westminster of 
London, Brighton,& South Coast! | National Bank .....+.+«++ —_— 
London and Blackwall ........ National Provincial. Boy 
London and North-Western.... New South Wales... Sas 
Loadon and South-Western... | Oriental ......... Seed 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoin | Ottoman .......6005 ley 
Hidland .c.ccccccccecccsscveses | Provincial of Ireland.. —_ 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | South Austratia 31 
North British......... ocee | 50 
North-Eastern—Berwick | 283 
North-Eastern—York ........ —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton Docks | 

tish Centr, — East and West India ........+. / 16 

—- LONGON . 06. cee eeeeee 7 
ee 76} St. Katherine 724 

nell 25g f WRSRRTER cccccccccccescccccese O4 

10ié | MiscELLANBovs | 

— |} Australian A Mural. .....6. 30} 

37 | British Americ F a 
t ar. 9s } ” a e — 

at Western of Canada 13} | Crystal Palace .......++6+ . 1 

ris and LYONS ....ccccccees —_ ; 104 

| General Steam.... | 27 

-— |} London Discount. 4 
| National Discount ee] 4 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 78 

Cobre Copper....... Royal Mail Steam.... wal 52 
Khymuey Lron } South Australian ........e005 es — 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 23d day of November 1859. 
1S8S8UR DEPARTMENT. 








NMotesisqued ...cccecceeeesee£30,805,080 Government Debt.......eeees £11,015,100 
Other Securities....... +» 3,469,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion +» 16,330,080 
Silver Bullion,.....0.s-eeeee . - 
£30,805,030 £30,805 ,080 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 









Proprietors’ Capital. ° 000 | Government Securities (inclu- 

ROSS cccccsceccccecss ee 72 ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £10,925,157 
Public Deposits* , ° | Other Securiti 

Other Deposits ..... oreeceee Notes. .....++. 


Seven Daysand other Bills . 





£40,279, 369 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 





















BULLION. Per oz. METALS. e Per ton. 
» = ol sess Stands 317 Copper, lrit.Cakes £107 10 0 ., £0 © © 
Bevnign Debs tn Damn, Standeee. OS TS | ee as O66: Os -0 ae 
Mexican Dollars 0 © © | Lead, British Pig... 2315 0..24 5 © 
Silver in Bars, Standa © 5 2h Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0... 0 0 @ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Novy. 25. 
‘. 5. s. ’. . le 
Wheat,R.0. 4 4s to 50 Fine...... 67 to 70 | Indian Corn. 85 to 36 
innit . 388—50 Peas, Hog. 34—37 Oats, Feed... 18—20 
Red, New 53—55 Maple .. — 39 Fine .... 21— 28 
IRS w0c0cs 28— 30 White .... — 37 Poland .., 21—24 
Vhite Old ‘—27 Biue...... O— © Fine.... 24—26 
FIRS vecene , 35—42 Beans, Ticks 33— 37 Potato.... 24—27 
BOG cocscee 40—47 | Malt, Ord... 56—66 Harrow... 39~—46 Fine ..., 27— 28 
YEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Nov, 19. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
4 { 7 299. 7a Wheat .... 428. 9d. | Rye ....... 205. 10d, 
0 63 . HKeans - 39 3 





5 + Pens....... 38 @ 


PROVISIONS. 







Town -made to 46s Butter—Hest Fresh, 16s. Od. dos. 
Keconds ...cccccccccccccescecss — 37 Carlow, 5/. 8s. to 51. 16s, per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 32 — 34 | HKacon, Irish ......... +-percwt. 56s, — 58s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 3! — 33 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine 
American ..,....per barrel 27 — 28 Derby, pale .....++ 
Canadian 27 — 28 | Hams, York.......... 
. to 7§d. the did. loaf | Eggs, French, per 1? 


Bread, 5 


BRUTCHERS' MEAT. 


Newoate ano Leapenmatt.* CariL® MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at THe 






















s. d. sa sd sd sa sa CATTLE-MARKET. 

Reef. 8 Oto3 &8to4d 2 4 Oto4 &tod 2 Monday. Thursday, 

Mutton 3 2—- 8-40 44—410—5 4° Beasts.. 5,340 ..... 1,120 

Veal... 32 O—3 8—4 6 44—4 8—5 © Sheep..22,410..... 3,050 

Pork 30-4 0-4 B., 42—44—4 8 Calwes.. 16 .... 237 

Lamb. 0 0—0 O—0 © .... 0 O—0 O—O O}| Pigs... 398.... 180 

* To sink the offal, per 8 lb 
HOPS WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets . 56s. to 77s. | Down Tege .......0+6 perlb. 19)4.to 20d. 

Mid and East Kent ditt ao 7 Half-bred Wethers ......+.05. 16) -— 174 

Sussex ditto.......++ 52 — 66 Leicester Fleeces .. — 18 

Farnham ditto .......... o— 0 Combing Skins .........+00008 1 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 

Suiruri . Wuirecnaret ERLAND. 

Hay, Good ..scceces 708 70s. to 84s to 86s 
Inferior 50 5o0UUlCUl = CS — 7 
New v0 0 — 0 — 0 
Mover ..ccccce 85 60 0 CO 100 — 106 
Wheat Straw 26 — 32 266 30 — 

GROCERIES. | MISCELLAN BOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 46 6d.to 6s. 64. 
Congou, ANE ...cccceees 21-3 4 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 6es=— 89 
Pckoe, flowery ......+++ 40-5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib,. 6 5 — © 6% 

In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 38 0 — 38 6 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 80s. Od, to 96s.0d.| Guano, Peruvian, perton,250 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ......-+- 53s. Od. to 56s. Od.) Tallow P. Y.C.,.perewt.60 0 — 0 @ 

Cocoa, ‘frinidad (in bond) 65s. 0d. to 85+. Od. TOWD ...cceeceeee cé=— 686 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 20s. Od. to 25s. Gd.) Rape Oil, English refined 37 0 -~- 38 o 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 26s. 8}d. | Hrown, «sees 35 6 — 36 6 

West IndiaMolasses.... 139. Od. to 16s. 62.) Linseed Oil....... . ° 3—- 00 

POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oil ° o—43 6 

Kent and Essex ..ton, 95s.to1l0s.| Palm Oil........- 6 —47 6 

is 85 — 90 | Linseed Oil-cake, p —-0e 

York Regents.......0++ ++.100 —110 | Coals Hetton erescecees o- o-—- 00 

Scotch . coe -cccccccccce 100 110 TEES . ce ceeresees + O00 m6 80 
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HEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. — 


Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame CELESTE. 
6, Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 

Madame CELESTE, in announcing the OPENING of this 
THEATRE for the WINTER SEASON, begs to inform the 
Public that—in an carnest desire to promote the comfort of 
her Patrons—she has effected several alterations and im- 
provements, which she trusts will meet their approval. 
Among the new arrangements, backs have been added to 
each row of the Pit Seats,and both backs and seats are 
stuffed, and covered with leather. The Seats in the Dress 
Circle have been entirely jrearranged, giving to each occu- 
pant a considerably increased space, and the whole rendered 
more comfortable and convenient. The U pper Circle has re- 
ceived the same amount of attention, and it is hoped will be 
— d more commodious, in every respect, than it has hitherto 








Previous to the Commencement of the Performances AN 
ADDRESS will be spoken by Madame CELESTE 

Monpay, November 28, 1859, after the Address, will be 

roduced a new Drame Fantastique, or Tale of Diablerie, in 

‘our Acts, by Cuartrs Serny, entitled PARIS and PLEA- 
SURE; or, HOME and HAPPINESS. Principal characters 
by Messrs. Walter Lacy, James Vining, James Johnstone, F. 
Villiers, Forrester, Lyon, H. Butler, Morton, Frede 
Naylor, Clifford, Bayley, &c. Misses Julia St. George, 
Saville, Hudspeth, Agnes Burdett, eee, urner, Fitz- 
clarence, Stuart, Ellen Smith, and Ma e Celeste. 

In the course of the evening, the > NATIONAL ‘ANTHE M 
by the whole of the Company. 

To conclude with the Comic Drama, entitied A PHE 
NOMENON in a SMOCK-FROCK. John Buttercup (a 
Milkman), Mr. Rouse, from the Theatres Royal, Bath and 
Bristol ; his first appearance in London. 

Acting Manager, Mr. G. Ellis ; Assistant Stage 
Mr. W. West; Treasurer, Mr. W. Bennett; Pri 
Artist, Mr. W. Callcott; Composer and Musica 
Mr. George Loder; Machinist, Mr. Bare; Decorator and 
Property Master, Mr. E. Bradwell. 

Stalls (retainable the whole evening), 5s.; Dress Circle, 




















46. ; Upper Circle, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, ls. Half-Price at 
Nine o'clock—Dress Circle, 2s.; Upper Circle, ls. 6d.; Pit 
Private Boxes, WU. Is., 17. lls. 6d., and 


ls.; Gallery, 6d. ; 
i. 2s. The Box-office open every day from Eleven ‘until 
Five o'clock, under the direction of Mr. Cuarrerron. Doors 
to be opened: at Half-past Six, performance to commence pre- 
cisely at Seven, 


RIZE CATTLE SHOW of the Smith- 
field Club. The Annual Exhibition of Prize att, 
Seeds, Roots, Implements, &c., commences on Tues 
Morning and closes on Friday Evening, 6th, 7th, 8th, « 
9th December.— Bazaar, King Street and BakerStrect. Open 
from daylight till nine in the evening. Admittance, One 

Shilling. 
and 


+ 7 > 
IRMINGHAM CATTLE 
POULTRY SHOW.—The ELEV E ‘TH GREAT AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of CATTLE , PIGS, ROOTS, 
DOMESTIC POULTRY, and PI INS, ‘will be held in 
BINGLEY HALL, on Monday, Tuesday , Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the 28th, 29th, and 30th of November, and the 
Ist of December. Admission, on Monday, the PRIVATE 
VIEW, Five Shillings ; on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 


day, One Shilling. 
YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 
Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 


ALFRED JOHNSON 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY," and Son of Dr. Edward John 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dablin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 
week. 


SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barevensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's 


x er 
W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
@ warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, B.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Minufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


= + IWR 

RAst INDIA ARMY AND GENERAL 

4 AGENCY.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 
beg to announce that they undertake to execute Orders of 
every description transmitted to them by Regimental Messes, 
Officers, Members of the Civil Service and Residents in 
India, and generally to actas AGENTS in ENGLAND for 
the receipt and remittance of pay, pensions, &c. Orders en 
trusted to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. will be 
promptly, carefally, and judiciously executed. No commis 
sion charged on orders accompanied by a remittance. 50, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London. 


RUPTURES —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. ‘bd., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, ‘31s. 6d.. 42s. > and 52s. 6d. ; post ame, ls. 8d, 
An Umbilical Trass, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; pe stage, Is. 106 

Post-offive orders to be made payable to JOHN w HI TE, 
Post-office, Piccadiily. 


BEASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, ond all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 







































228, PICCADILLY. 


i OLLOWAY’S PIL LS.—Norember 


Fogs—Impurity of the - As the blood in its healthy 
state sustains and renovates eve rt of the living system, 
so when it is impoverished or im » (as it must of necessity 
be whilst November Fogs prevail and the density of the at 
mosphere prevents the deleterious gases rising above our 
heads), it has a precisely contrary effect. It is manifest that 
no medicine which does not reach the circulation, can ex 
terminate disease. These wonderful Pills operate directly, 
powerfully, and beneficially on the blood, venous and arterial ; 












they remo all the mephitic vapours absorbed from the 
atmosphere ; they relax the air-cells of the lungs, affording 


a larger supply of oxygen, and they expel disease and pro- 
long existence. 
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OUTH AUSTRAL IAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
andalso the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
= Agents. Apply = 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
E.C WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, Nov ember 1, ese. 
ORTH BRITISH INS 
COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 
STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
1809. 


£377,425 00 
12,565 18 8 





URANCE 


67, SACKVILLE 


New Assurances during the past 
Yielding in New Premiums .. 
Profit realized since the last septennia 136,629 6 0 

vestigation ........ eeee . 
Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. “nt per annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st 1858. 
Fire Premiums received in 1858....... eseeee 
LONDON BOARD. 

Sir Perer L avnre, Alderman, Chairman. 

Joun TI if , Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Berr: hibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, y Northall La , Esq. 
C.J. Knowles, E sq. ac. le J.T. Pearse 

ALEXANDER Dose, Esq., L ancaster Place, Se 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &>. may be obtai 

the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary 


NVENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED—Capital 25,090/., in Shares of 1. ¢ 
power to increase it to 100,000/ Deposit 5s. per sh 
corporated under Joint Stock Companies’ Acts, 1856-5 
Under the direction of a Council and Managing € ommittee 
appointed by the Shareholders. 
Bankers—Ransom, Bouverie, and Ce ‘0 
Solicitore—Grane, Son, & Fesenmeyer, 
Secretary—Sitwell H 
OFFICES AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, GOUGILSTREET NORTH, 
GRAY’'S INN ROAD, W. 










£31,345 16 5 






7P. 















, Pall Mall East. 
tedford Row, W.C. 
s. 








ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 

The leading feature ofthis Company is, that it invest 
the merit of any invention submitted to it, by the a 
scientific and practical men, selected with special regard to 
their qualifications, asimpartialjudges. Such inventions as 
are approve dare patented or registers ad, and manufactured 

y th mpany, for sale,on a scale sufficient to establish 
lue, without cost to the inventor, who will share, 
greement, in all profits arising therefrom. 

As an ecarrest of these intentions, the Mar ng Committee 
have secured a long lease, on most advantageous terms, of 
extensive premises, containing a spacious Manufactory, pro 
vided with suitable plant, where models can be made and 
tried, and patented articles actured for sale. 

Valuable patents, already arranged for, are now being so 
manufactured, at a nett profit of 309 per cent; while several 
i nventions are under consideration. 

The advantages thus enumerated justify the Directors in 
recommending the undertaking to the notice of small 
capitalists, as an investment well worthy their special con- 
sideration. 

That the large mass of inventors are unable toc woes d out 
their designs, is a fact patent to most practical ol r 
It is equally true that a great number of cases only re 
the judgment and kindly assistance of scientific and practi 
cal men to render them productive of immense public bene 
fit. It is incontrovertible that our national importance and 
wealth have been more promoted by inventors than by any 
other class of men. Arkwright, Watt, Cort, Stephenson, 
and others scarcely less eminent, h: ave produc ed an amount 
of wealth almost beyond calculation, though their inven- 
tions were received at first with coolness and inc 
In short, all the improvements for our convenience ¢ 
comfort, dating from a state of barbarity to one of high 
civilization, are but the cumulative results of inventive in- 
genuity. 

It must not be overlooked by the Shareholder that a pa- 
tent gives an exclusive trade with the customers of the 
world, and that this Company will possess in no common 
degree such advantages as will, on the average, be im 
mensely productive, and ensure a dividend that may sur 
prise, and must satisfy, all investors 

Applications for Shares, and fall Prospectuses giving the 
fullest information, to be made, per “Sinaia , or by letter, to 


























































the Secretary, at the Offices, as above 
ONALD DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MAL rr WHISKIES 
Are CHEAPER, more wholesome, and far superior to the 
Finest FRENCH ER ANDY. 
Per Gallon, 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel 



















bow Gplrlt.occsccosccccece oe 5s 
The PRINCE oS SQUEBAUGH, a mach-admired 

and delicious spirit. esasenonnes les 
DONALD DUNCAN’ 8 cele y “Regis re 

WHISKY, of extraordinary quality ane 20s 





vove sent to 
mps. Terms, 
a Post office 


Two gations and upwards of either of t 
any part, or sample forwarded for twelve s 
Cash. Orders ne the country must contain 
Order. , Burleizh Street, Str and, W 


rr r > 
MPO RTANT NOTICE 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY. 
And as some unprincipled Parties are now making and offer 
ing for Sale an Imitation of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 
purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to copy which is Felony 
WoOTHE RSPOON and CO., Grasaow 


lax MARK. 


PROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root. 
Bianemange, Cake 








and Lox pon 





TRADE 





Delicious in Puddings, Custards », &e. 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHIL DREN ‘and 
INVALIDS. 


The Lancet states, 
kind known.” 
de Mark and ot 


“This is superior to any thing of the 


and 1602. 
from 






sipes, one wh Packets 4,8 








Odtain it where arti are not substituted. 
family grocers, ct » confe -tlonera, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 1, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, 
Ironmonger Lane, London. 
HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIE reniler accidents by GAS EX- 





This Chandelier informs the 
rill railway whistle —immediately 
consequently no light need be 


PLOSIONS IMPOSSII 
whole houschold—like a s 
an escape of gis takes place, 
taken near the room 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden ; 
all Gas- fitters in town and country 





ani to be obt ed of 











ymac 
GALE OF HARNESS, SERGE CUT- 

TINGS, BLANKETS, LEAD ASHES, LEATHER, 
CANVAS, TOOLS, WH EELS, WOOD, and OLD STORES. 
By Order of the Secretary of State for War. 

To be Sold, by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, on Mow par, the 28th of Novesue n, 1859, at Eleven 
o’clock in "the Forenoon precisely, the following Stores :— 
Harness, Serge Cuttings, Blankets, Lead Ashes, Miscella- 
neous 8 “s Leather, Canvas, Tools, Wheels, Wood, &. 

May be viewed from Ten to One o'clock, and from Two 
to Five o'clock, on the three working days previous to the 
Sale, and Catalozues obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall; 
at | the’ Tow er; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 
(108 TRACT FOR COALS AT FER- 

NANDO PO. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, Nov. 21, 1859, 

The Commissioners for exec uting the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, do hereby give N », that on Tuesday, the 29th in- 
stant, at Two o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such 
Persons as may be v iling to Contract for supplying and de- 
livering into Store at Clarence Cove, Fernand 0, 3800 
Tons of South Wales Coals fit for the Service of her Majesty's 
Steam Vessels. 7 

The conditions of the Contract and a Form of the Tender 
may be seen at the said Office. No Tender will be received 

T ' r will any be no- 
nt for him duly 













































din writing. 
Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
. and bear in the left-hand corner the w yrds, 
y Coals,” and must be delivered at Somerset 
nied by a letter signed by two responsible 
Persons, engaging to become bound with the Person tender- 
ing, in the sum of 2500/, for the due performance of the 
Ce outrac t. 


(| \ONTRACTS FOR WILLOW 














RODS 
and COOPERS’ FLAGS. 

Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and Trans- 

port Services, Somerset House, 24th November, 1859. 

The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 

Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Do Hereby Give Notice, that on Thursday, the sth Decem- 








ber next, at Half-past One o'clock, they will be ready to 
treat with such Persons as may be willing to Contract for 
supplying and deliver into her Majesty's Victualling 


Stores at Deptford the une \derme ntioned Articles, viz.— 
Mille. 


WILLOW RoDs... 


COOPERS’ FLAGS 
WHEN TO BE DELIVERED.—Half in Three 
Weeks, and the remainder in Three Weeks 
afterwards, or earlier if preferred by the 








Party tendering. 

Samples of the Willow Rods (not less than 500 Great Tale 
and of the Coopers’ Flags (not less than a Bolt) must be pro- 
duced by the Parties tendering. 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 
the Tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, 
or for such part thereof on y as they may decm fit, or for a 
greater quantity, or of not ceatracting for any, and also an 
uw — d power of scle 
ender will be 








ived unless made on the Printed 
pose, and which may be obtained 
ion at the said Office, or to the Officer conducting 
F Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of 
Customs at Bristol. 

Particular attention is called to the recent modification 
of the Conditions of the Revised Contracts, which may be 
seen at the said Office, and at Liverpool and Bristol No 
ler will be rece ived after Half-past One’ o'clock on the 
day of treaty, and it will not be required that the party 
tendering, or an Agent on his behalf, should attend at the 
Oftice on the day of Contract, as the result of the offer re- 
ceived from each Person will b> communicated to him and 
his proposed Sureties in writing 

Every Tender must beladdressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words, 

* Tender for , and must also be delivered at 
Somerset Hous¢ .. 


oe 





















SONS’ EIDER DOWN 


from One Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of Prices 
and Sizes sent free by post. HEAL and SONS’ NEW 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and PRICE 
LIST OF BEDDING also sent post free.—196, Tottenham 
Cc Jourt Road, W. 


- yD . . = 

A ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 

ted, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
rON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They covtain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
-ITECES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGERY, 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, 









nnot be 
welty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmansbip. 
Beight Steves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3/7. 15s. to 332. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7». to 
Sl. lzs.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11.; ditte, with rich 
ermolu ornaments, 2. lds. to 18!.; Chimney eg from 
1/. Ss. te /.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 

The RYTON and all other PATENT STOVES 


radiating hearth-plates. 
BATHS, and LAMPS 


| EDSTEADS, 
BURTON has STIX LARGE SHOW 


—WILLIAM 8. 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of eac h is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the pul and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 





with 



























Kedsteads, from....... ° 128. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from ceneee fs. Od. to 67. Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur),from ..... Gs. Od. to Ti. Ts. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate 


Pure Colza Oi. 4s. per gallon. 


(\OTLERY W ARRANTED. The most 
ortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
remunerative only because of the largencss of 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
6d. per dozen; desserts to match, Is.; i 

per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 






varied 2 
all warrant 
prices that 
the salrs 
shoulders, 
to balance, 6¢ 


is on sale 








larger sizes, from 20s, to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 
33s. ; if with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s. ; white bone table 
knives, 6x. per dozen; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3¢. per pair; 


knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6*. ; 
black wood-handied table knives and forks, 
The largest stock 
r cases and 


black horn table 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
6s. per dozen ; table stecls, from Is. each. 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, i 
otherwise, and ofthe new plated fish carvers 
TILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post It contains upwards 
of 40° Tilustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Shetticld Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 











Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypicees, Kitchen Ranges, Lamp Gasclicrs, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 


isteads, Bed 
Prices and 
39, Oxford 
and 6, 


and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Be 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 
Street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4,5 
Perry's Place, London.-—-Fstablished 1820 


I 
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! 
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vind 
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ESERVE FORCE of ROYAL NAVAL 
) VOLUNTEERS. 

HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT having, 
Sanction of Parliament, determined on establishing a RE- 
SERVE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF SEAMEN trained to 
the Use of Arms :— 

THIS 18 TO GIVE NOTICE, 

That any Seaman posse: ssing the following qualifications 
may be inrolled as a Royal Naval Volunteer in the Reserve 
Force, and will thereupon be entitled to the advantages and 
be subject to the obligations mentioned below :— 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer must be a kritish Subject: 

2. He must be free from infirmity : 

3. He must not be over thirty-five z 

4. He must within the ten years coavlone to his joining 
the Reserve have been five years at sea, one year of that 
time as an A.B. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE RESERVE. 
1. A Volunteer will at once receive an annual payment or 


tainer of 6l., payable quarterly : 
a 3 . He will, ‘if he fulfils hi 


with the 












Migations and is in the Re- 
om the requisite time, ree pension of not less chan 
12/. a year whenever he becomes in pacitated from earning 
a livelihood, or at sixty years of age ifnot previously incapa- 
citated : 

3. He may elect either to take the whole pension himself, 
or to take a smaller pension for himsclf during ife, and 
to allow his wife a pension after his death, for the remain 
der of her life : 

4. He will not, on account of belonging to the Reserve, 
—_— any interest in any Friendly or Benefit Society : 

His travelling expenses to and from the place of drill, 
wit, when necessary, be provided 

6. He will, during drill, receive, 
ing fee, = same pay, victualling, 
on flee’ 

He will, if called out on actual service, receive the same 
pey, allowances, and victuals, and have the same prospect of 
gremetion, and prize Moncey, as a continuous service seaman 
of the fleet, and he will on joining receive the same clothing 
bedding, and mess traps 

8. He will, if wounded or injured in actual service, receive 
the same pension as a seaman in the Navy of the same 
rating : 

9. He will be eligible to the 
Greenwich Hospital 

10. He may quit the Reserve, if not at the time called 
out for actual service, at the end of every five years; he 
may also quit it when not called out, on paying back the re 
tainers he has received ; or, without paym ,ifhe pa 
an examination as a Master or Mate, and obts nins bona fide 
employment as Master or Mate. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE RESERVE, 

1. A Volunteer must attend drill for twenty-cizht days 
each year ; he may do so, so far as the convenic of the 
public service will permit, at a time and pla convenicnt 
to himself; but he cannot in any case take less than seven 
days’ drill at any one time 

2. He must not, without special permission, proceed on 
a voyage that will occupy more than six months : 

3. He must appear before some Shipping Master once in 
every six months, unless he has leave to be abroad longer, 
and he must report every change of residence and employ- 
ment : 

















in addition to the retain- 
and allowances as seamen 





Coast Guard Service and 














to carn a Pension he must continue in the Re 
as he is physically competent to serve, and he 
must also have been in the force fifteen years if engaged 
above thirty, or twenty years if engaged under thirty In 
reckoning this time actual service in the fleet will count 
double : 

5. Volunteers may be called upon for actual service in the 
Navy by Royal Proclamation. It is intended to exercise this 
power only when an emer, y requires a suiden increase 
in the Naval force of the country : 

6. A Volunteer may in the first instance be called out for 
three years. If there is then actual war, « » is then 
serving in one of her Majesty's ships, he may 











additional two 






serve for two ars longer, but for the 
years he will receive 2d. a day additional pay 
7. Volanteers when on drill or actaal service will be sub- 


ject to Naval Discipline 

& A Volanteer who fails to fulfil the obligations of the 
Reserve will forfeit his claim to Retainer and Pension, and 
if he fails to join when called out for actual service may be 
treated as a St sler or Deserter from the Navy. 


THE INROLMENT WILL COMMENCE ON 
Ist JANUARY, 1560. 

Full information and detailed conditions may be obtained 
on application to the Shipping Master at any port in the 
United Kingdom, or to the Officers of Customs in the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man. 


ral ba y , 
URNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, and How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 

GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Engravings gratis ,ar 
free—? 8S. Bryres, City Furn ; 
93, and 95, City Road Goe ods carriagze-free to 3 
kingdom. Note our 15/. Drawing Room Suite 
Velvet or Damask ; — free by eed _ tion invited. 


BENS NETT’S. Ww ATCH ‘MAN cUF AC- 
J. BENNETT, 


TORY, 64 and 65, CHHEAPSIDE 

finding that the whole of his present pre- 
mises are required for his WATCH and CLOCK BUSINESS, 
has secured the adjoining house, 64, Cheapside, for the 
JEWELLERY DEPARTMENT of his Establishment, which 
will be opened as soon as the fittings are completed, with an 
entirely new Stock of every description of Jewellery rhe 
whole of the present Stock of CHAINS, BROOCTIES, 
RRACELETS, &c., is now offered for sale at such a reduced 
price as will ensure its Clearance before the opening of the 
New Premises at Christmas 

BENNETT'S WATCIE MANUPACTORY, 
64 and 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


























JONGH'S 


of Leopold of Belgium 
“COD LIVER OIL, 
cess in cases of 
MATISM, Gor, 
OF THE SKIN, 


De DE 
night of the 


IGHT- BROW NX 
Administered with the 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RUE 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DESILITY, DISEASES 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROPULOUS AF PRC 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberiess eminent Lritish and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of cavil 
the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits 

of Cod Liver Oj], who does not take Dr. « ngh’s cel 

brated pure Light-Brown Oi) 


greatest su 





Opinion of R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., 
Physician to H.K.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 

Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospi 

&e., &. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so im 
pressed am I with its superiority that I invariably preseribe 
it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine 
is destroyed.” 

Sold onty in Iuveniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Joxcu's stamp 
and signature, wirhouT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

Soir Consionrr 
ANSAR, H ARFORD, and Co. 77, 8T K AND, 
* a Pamp hiet on Cod Liver Oil, with cas 
Pree on application to Dr. de Jo argh’ ’ : onal guees 









London, Ww. c. 


of cure, sent 








rions, |} 


> w_w r y 
»ENSON’S W ATCHES. 

) « Perfection of mechanism.” Morning Post 

GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. STLY en 2 to 50 Guineas, 

Send two stamps for Bewson’s Itiverrareo Waren 
Pamrurers, Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 
post. 

33 and 34, LUDGATE 





HILL, London, E.C 


RET Now ready. 

| E LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT 
PLAYING CARDS, the New Patterns for the 

To be had of all Bookse le ors and Stationers. 


Season. 









Just published, 
l E LA RUE and CO.’"8 RED LETTER 
DIARIES and CALENDARS for 1860. To be 

had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





"Price 1s. 
ARES Re SOCIETY. 

4 The BONUS of DECEMBE i, 1859, and Future 
Prospects ; a Letter to the Members. 


By C. J. Busyvor, Esq. 
Londoa: CHaries and Evwin L AyrTon, 150, Fleet 
Street. 
ELECTRICAL INFLUENCE IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


Just published, price — free by post for fourteen 
amps 
Qs LIF E; ; or ELECTRICAL 
h NERVOUS FORCE: a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physical debility, and 
the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 
lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various euerva- 
ting causes. Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. 
Published by Many, 39, Cornhill, and of all 
Booksellers. 


On Monday, the 25th inst. will be published, price ls, 
Part V. of 
( NCE A 2 BE 
With many Illustrations by Leech, Tenniel, 
Millais, IH. K. Browne, C. Keene, Wolf, Skill, W. 
May, G. Il. Hine, Woods, Scott, 
Coode, &e. 

Part VI. containing SIX NUMBERS, and com- 
pleting the First Volume, will be published December 
3ist, price EIGHTEEN PENCE, 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie 
Street, F.C. 


Bennett, i. G. 


Street, Fleet 


30th ins “ will be published, price 2 2s. Gd. 


art AI. of 
\ iw ENGL I SH CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
ARTS Being the Fourth Divi- 


d and SCIENCES, 
sion of the ENGLISH CYCLOP-_EDIA, conducted by 
Cuan.es hyicnr, 

*,.* Vols. I. and II. 
London: Drapery and Evans, 


On the 


ire now ready, price 12s, each, 
, Bouverie St. 





Boun’s [nuvsrrarep Liprary ror Dix PR. 


1 RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT, 





late P. P. of Watergrasshill, in the County of 
Cork, Ireland. Collected and arranged by Otniver 
Yorker, Esq. (Rev. Francis Mahony). Illustrated by 
ALrrep Croquis, Esq. | D. Maclise, R.A New Edi- 


With twenty- 
now first 
Post 


and largely augmented, 
several of which are 
nearly 600 pages). 


tion, revised 
one spirited Etching 
added. Two Volumes in one 

dvo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Hensnry G. Bourn, York Street, 
London, W.C, 


[i NGLIsi WOMAN'S 


4 December Number, price Ls. 





Covent Garden, 


JOURNAL, 


Second Paper on 








the Employment of Ws What can Educated 
Women do? By Bessie R. Parkes. 
Published by the English Woman's Journal 


Princes 
STr- 


Limited, at their office, Ma, 
Square, W., and by Puirer, 
Paternoster Row, 
JOURNAL, 


Company, 
Street, Cavendish 
PHENSON, and Spencer, 
ENGLISH WOMAN'S 
or whole sets forwarded by return of post, 
any partof the Kingdom, upon receipt at the 
oe Pri nando ect, Cavendish Square, W., 
ing stamps to the amount, 
"E NG L Ist Wom AN’ S JOURNAL. Notice of Re- 
moval. Onand after December Lith the office of this 
Journal will be ren meal from Ma, Princes Street, to 
19, Lancuam Pace. 


Single copies 


office, 


of order, 








LADIES’ RE ADING-ROOM. Notice of Removal 
On and after December Mth the Ladies Reading-Room, 
established at a, Privees Street, will be removed to 
larger and more convenient premises at 19, Lancuam 
Pace, Recent STREET. 

YARLOR Jou RNAL. New Series, 

New Volume, New Novel, permanent enlarge- 
ment. 

With the First Number of the New Volume of the 
PARLOR JOURNAL, a series of improvements will 
be commenced, of which the following are the most 
prominent—Ist. The PARLOR JOURNAL will be 


PARLOR JOURNAL 
a New Tale, by 
** Qnick- 


2d. The 
Ch apte rs ot 
— 


permanently enlarged ; 
will contain tha First 
Percy B. Sr. Joux, Author of * 





sands and Whirlpools,” ‘ Arctie Crusoe.” &e., Xe, ; 
3d. The Christmas Number will be a splendid speci- 
men of art, while its literary contents will be of the 
most v ried character. Further particulars will be 


Price One Penny. 
istmas Number, 
London: 184, Fleet Street. 


TIGHT DE SIGNS FOR DRINKING 
y FOUNTAINS.—1IHE CAMBRIDGE COM- 
PETITION,—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 
id. Stamped 5. 
Contratxs: Fine Engras 
Fountains—Amateur Criticism in 


announced. Give your orders early 


for the Ch 


nes of numerous Drinking 
Architecture—Gas 


and Gas-lighting—Cambridge Guildhall Competition 
—The Me amelie an Main Drainage—Floriculture for 
Workmen—Execavations at Furness Abbey—The Go- 





vernment Waterworks chitecture and Geology- 





Works in Ireland—-School- “build ing News—Live rpeol 
Architectural Society — The Strike — Architectural 
Photegraphic Association, Xe. Xe 

Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and all 


Sookscllers, 





| 








and free to | 





: 


MAGAZINE for 
Price 2s. 6d, 


\ te ACKWOOD'S 
December 1859. No, DXXX. 
ConTents : 
The Fight on the Pei-ho. 
Another Pleasant French Book, 
Popular Literature—Prize Essays. 
Motley’s Dutch Republic. 
The National Gallery. 
The Luck of Ladysmede—Part X. 
The Emperor and the Empire, 
Fleets and Navies, Part 3. England, 
Wituam Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


MAGAZINE for December, 


1859, 2s. 6d., CONTAINS: 


Fe ASER’S 


The National Defences. 

Robert Stephenson.—In Memoriam, By Samuel 
Smiles. 

Nelda: a Romance. Translated from Grossi. 


Long Vacation Readings—Dr. Tulloch’s ** Leaders 
of the Reformation.” By Shirley. 

Holmby House. By G. J. Ww 4 ppaeein, 
thor of * Digby Grand.” Par 

England's Literary Debt to italy. 
gomery Stuart. 

Earthquakes, By C. R. Weld, 

Some Account of Morocco, 

The Victoria Cross. 

English Poetry rersus Cardinal Wiseman, By 
Leigh Hunt. 

A Few Words on Non-Intervention, By John 
Stuart Mill. 

London : Journ W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
w.c, 


Aus 


py J. Mont- 


“Price One “Shilling, 
WA AC MILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
i ». Il. will be published on Decempen 1. 
CONTENTS: 
1, Rifle Corps Movement and National Defences. 
By P. FE. Dove. 
2. Tom Brown at Oxford. 
Brown's School Days.” 
Chap. 4. The St. Ambrose Boat Club; its 
Ministry and their Budget. 
5. Hardy, the Servitor. 
3. How Drysdale and 
Fishing. 
3. Books and their Uses. By Doubleday. 
4. The Quarterly Review on Mr, 
** Maud,” 


By the Author of ** Tom 


Blake went 


Tennyson's 


5. Mr. Kingsley'’s ** Misecellanies ” and the * Satur- 
day Review.” A Letter to the Editor by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. 


6. In a Skye Bothy. 

7. “ Der Tods als Freund ;” 
Picture by Alfred Rethel. 

8. Victor Hugo's ** Legend of the 
Ludlow. 

9. Time and Life. Darwin's -, Origa of Species. 
By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

10. Colloquy of the Round Table : including M’Tag- 
vart’s Burial, his Wonderful Resuscitation, and 
his Discourse on ** Dead Wut,” and its Saturday 
Reviewer. 


DENTLEY 
B 


By Alexander Smith. 
a Translation from a 


By J. M. 





Ages.” 


’S MISCELLANY, 
Price 2s. 6d. Conrenrs for Decemprr. No. 
CCLAXVIE, 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 
By W. Hanntson Atnsworrn, Esq. 
PART THE SECOND, 
2. A Romance of the Old School, 
3. German Almanacks for 1860. 
i. Gurney; or, Two Fortunes, 


By Dudley Costello, 


A Tale of the 
Times. Chaps. XIX to 
XXIII 

. Rev. John Eagles. By Monkshood. 

6. Mabel and the Queen, By Walter Thornbury. 

. Science and Royalty under Highland Skies. 

. Holly Wreaths and Rose Chains; or, How we 
spent Christmas at Deerhurst. By Ouida, 
In Five Chapters. 

The Epilogue of 1859. 
London: Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


YOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
/ MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Harntsoy Arys- 








, nl 


wortn, Esq. 
Coysrents for December, No, COCCCLXVIII, 
1. China, 
2. An Ill-Omened Dream Worked Out. By the 


Author of “ Ashley 
3. Thomas Campbell. 


41. Arnold of Brescia, By Sir Nathaniel. 


5. Milton at Cripplegate. By W. Charles Kent, 

6, Schiller and His Times, 

7. Hans Ernst Mitterkamp : an Autobiography. 
By the Author of ** Brimelsea, 

8. Madame Récamier, 

%. Evalla. By W. Beilby Bateman, 


10. Robert Stephenson. 
11. Continental Complications, 
Cuaran and Haus, 193, Pieeadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
a ‘TIC: a Monthly Review and 
4 Miscellany, enlarged to Seven Sheets, price 
Is. Gd. 


Cowxrents of DeckrmBER NUMBER? 

1. Baumgarten’s History of Jesus, 

2. Our Earth, Past and Present. 

3. Sun Pictures. By Mary Howitt. 

4. The Goldsmith Country, 

5. O'd World Stories, 
Arnold's Islamism, 
The Present State 

tion. 

8. Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 

London: Jupp and Guiass, New Bridge Street; and 
— Inn Road, 


t NIVERSAL REVIE W, FOR 

December, 28 2s, Ry CONTAINS ¢ Represen- 
Institutions in France. By phe Dudley— 
Makers of Them—3. 


of the Church-Rate Ques- 


tative 
2. Touching Sermons and the 


German Rogues and Vagabonds—4, Literature and 
Coltiotens. | By John Cordy Jeaffreson—5. A Great 


take—6. The Virginians—7. Sir Henry Lawrence 
- Decke Received. 
London: WituaM H, 


Mis 





_ 


Annes and Co., 7, Leadenhall 
Street. 
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CO HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
yy POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 

The remarkable popularity of this work, in various 
forms, during twenty-eight years, calls for expressions 
of grateful acknowledgment on the part of the Editors. 
They have now to announce that steps are taken for 
increasing, as far as possible, the literary attractions of 
the work. Amongst other features of interest forth- 
coming rey the New Year is 

ALE OF MODERN ENGLISH LIFE, 

which will extend through several months. 

As a subordinate, but far from unimportant feature, 
the work will be printed in 1860 with a new and clear 
type, increasing the facilities of those in particular, 
who, while running, would read—namely, railway tra . 
vellers, 

Cuampers’s Jovrxat is published in Werxiy Num- 
BERs at Three Half-pence, and in Monrury Parrs at 
Sev jevenpence ; and is sold by all Bookselle rs. 


HAMBERS’S” JOURNAL 
of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
RTS. Part LXXI. —— 1859. Conren 


Pa 

Miss Camomile’s Philo- 
sophy of Carriages.... 2 
Cuban Literature . 

A Dull Fellow-Passe 93 
Sydney and its Suburbs. 








se| Page 
Korn Idiots Bred Sane .. 324 
ne Jones we 
290) Things in General. 325 
93 | Husband and Wife. ‘In 
TwoChapters—Chap. I. 327 
















In 2 Chapters—Chap. 1. 296 | Cobwebs and Flics ...... 330 
The Painter's God-Send 299 A Glance at a Failing | 
Ways of Wild Fowl .... 302 TEARS occccccccccccesee 333 | 
Poem—The Prayer of the An Incident at Sea. ..... 3 | 

Poor for the Poor..... Dv ccoccaccenass i 
A Visit to a Co-Operative | A Modern “* Mystery ”.. | 

Association .......+... 305| Husband and Wife— 

The Doomed Skater.... 308 | Cee. BE. scccvcccascee 340 
Inside Our Bank ........ 310/An Hour ina Coal Mine 343 | 
Oddities in Music ....... 312 | Carlo the Absconded .... 346 | 
My Bore .........0.0000 314 | The -~-seanond Science and 
Sydney Me its Suburbs it 7 eateries ( 
Chap. IL... .....ccce08 318) A Cric old t-) 
Posm—Love eeccevcecces & 320 | tou .. 
Menzal’s Pies ........... 321 | Poem— 





352 
W. and R, Cuamuers, London and Edinburgh; 
and all Bookselle rs. 





A Guest that best becomes the table.’ 
———= - are. 
This day, Part Il. New Series, price 11d. 


: nes WELCOME GUEST. 


Edited by Ronerr B. Brovan. 
1, Miss Brown. 


CONTENTS !— 
2. Lady Chesterfield’s 


By Robert B. Brough. 
Letters .to her Daughter, 
By George Augustus Sala, 





. My Very Singular Adventure. By Thomas 
Archer. 
. Puss. By Paul Ward. 
. British Diplomacy. 
Drawn by Kenny 


Meadows. 
- Enough for a Day. 
- A from Chambers. 


By Alfred Elwes. 

By Edmund F, Blan- 
chard. 

. The Provocations of a Protégé, 

Greenwood. 

10. The Confessions of an Old Newspaper. By 
Alfred Elwes. 

11, Our Titsie. By J. Crawford Wilson. 

12. The Bird has Flown, By Dr. G. Franck. 

13. The Mastiff Guard. By H. 8. Melville. 

14, Bertha. By Paul Ward. 

15 

16 


3 
d 
5 
6, Oddities of Great Men. 
7 
8 
9 


By Frederick 


. The Allegorical Question. By K. 

. The New Prima Donna, By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. 

17. Cheese. By W. B. Tegetmeier. 

18. Birds of a Curious Paradise. 
lingshead. 

19. The Stephenson Dynasty. By Jacob First. 

20. Mustbe Married. By Henry J. Byron. 

21. ACupof Tea. By Thomas Archer. 

22. A Dreadful Story, By Edward Draper. 


By John Hol- 


23. What shall we Do with Her? By T. P. 
Healey. 
24. Peeps at the Paper. By The Inconstant 
{ 


The above entirely Original Articles are Illustrated by 
** Phiz,” Kenny Meadow 3, W. M‘Connell, H. G, 
Hine, Julian Portch, T. k. Mae juoid, and H. § 
Melville. ° 





Early in December will appear 
ALL THE WELCOME GUESTS AT 
HAWLEY GRANGE: 
With some particulars of 
THE UNWELCOME GUEST, 
And his abominable behaviour on the occasion, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
“Tar Wetcowe Guest.” 
Hovisron and Waicur, 65, Paternoster 
Row. 


This day is published, Vol. V ., price ls. 6¢., of 


TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 


CONTAINING? 
My English cogeeane. 
The Murderer’s Last Ni 
Narration of Herbert Wi 
The Wags 
The Wet Woving—A Narrative of ‘98. 
Ben-na-Groich, 
Published in Monthly Parts, price 6¢. and in Volumes 
quarterly, price 1s. 6¢. bound in cloth, 
Wittiuim Biackwoop and Sons, Edivburgh and 
London. 


London: 


+ 
it. 


ilis, B.D. 









In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, THE 


ee OF COMMON LIFE. 


y G. Hl. Lewes, 
Author of een & Life of Ge vethe,”” ** Sea-side 
Studies,” &e. 
No. XII., published this day, contains— 


THE MIND AND THE BRAIN. 
To be completed in Two Volumes, with numerous 
Engravings. 
Vol. I. is published, price 6s. 
WiiuiAM Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


| editions of * Pickwick,” ‘ David Coppertield,” &c. 











New Burlington Street, Nov, 26, 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPON. 
DENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
GEORGE ROSE. 


WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 
King George LI. | Mr. Canning. 
Mr. Pitt. | Lord Eldon. 
Lord Castlereagh. | Mr. Perceval. 
Marquess Wellesley | Lord Sidmouth, and 
| Mr. Wilberforee. | Lord Bathurst. 
Wirn a Corresrponpence wirn Lapy Haminros 
ResPrerisG NeLson AND wis Davenrer, 
And with Recollections of Selis’s Attempt on the 
Duke of Cumberland’s Life. 
Edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Hancovar, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Rose, 32s, 
(Published this day, 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
This day in 1 ¥ol. price 9s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


By Cnartes Dickens. 
With sixteen Illustrations—uniform with the original 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW SERIAL, 


On the 30th November will be published 
} 


No. 1, price ly., of 


ONE OF THEM. 


By Cuartes Lever. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
To be completed in twelve monthly numbers. 


3 vols, 


Next week in post 8vo. 
NARRAGANSETT ; 
Or, THE PLANTATIONS. A Story of 177—. 
In a few days, post 8vo. 
A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
By Cuartes Astron CoLitns, 
With a Frontispiece. 
This day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TALES FROM MOLIERE’S PLAYS. 


By Dacre Barrerr LENNARD, 
Cnarman and Hatt, 19%, Piccadilly. 





LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTOSIOGRAPHY. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SEAMAN. 


By Tuomas, Eart or DUNDONALD. 
Vol. I. &vo. 14s, (Immediately, 





Next week, in royal lémo. cloth, gilt leaves, 


Il. 
price 5s. SAY AND SEAL. 
LITTLE ESTELLA: By the Author of “Queechy” and “ Wide, 
4 = fa ha a al Wide World.” Crown 8yo. 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG, [Just ready. 
MAcMILLAN and Co. and 23, Henrietta 


nik Chnaebieaiue teitien SH. UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 


— —---- By the Author of ** Flemish Interiors,”’ 


CHEAP EDITION OF “'TOM BROWN’S 2 vols. post 8vo. [Just ready. 
SCHOOL DAYs.” 


V. 
. > ‘ a FIFTH THOUSAND. 
This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


ilies Sica Weasel. 40 THE GREAT TRIBULATION 
TOM BROWN'’S SCHOOL DAYS. COMING on the EARTH. 


By AN OLD BOY. By the Rev. Dr. CumMING, 

: 4 “ec Ske es 
*A book which an English father might well wish Author phn gn ay ty —_ ie ready 
to see in the hands of his son.” — Zimes. - - 


VI. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES 
By the Author of ** Tom Brown’s School Days,” AND COUNT fRIES. 
Will be continued Monthly in ** MAcMILLAn’s By Mrs. E. F. Evxer, 
pamagenegel Author of ‘* Pioneer Women of the W e a 
* This book is positively wanted, and is replete with 


information.” —J’ress. 
Post Svo. 7s. 67. 


vil. 
BRIS: GO-BRAGH. 
By W. If. Maxwett, 
<e ‘ a Author of ** Stories of Waterloo,” 
Beyel 86me, With Miuctrations. Se. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID, KING OF vu. 
7 KSPEARE PAPERS. 
ISRAEL. ss * the late Dr. MAGINN. 


, Cambridge ; 





a New Edition, 


Price One Shilling. 


Macminiasn and Co., Cambridge, and 2 
Street, Covent Garden, London, wy. 


Sold by all Booksellers, 


on nrietta 


(Next Week 








“ORY FOR THE YOUNG Dr. Maginn possessed a variety of qualifications 

N Hy 1 YOUNG, 3 
4 RISTORT FOR THE YOUNG for this work. He had learning, genius, exquisite 
By J. WRIGHT, M.A. | de licacy of pere *ptio mn, wit of a high order, and great 





| fearlessness in the expr ression of opinion, is Lal murs 
| in this mine are enecodins gly precious, and he has 
analyzed some of Shakspeare’s characters with mar- 
vellous clear sightedness,”’ 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA, NORTH- 
ERN MEXICO, AND THE FAR 
WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


With Notes, Botanical, Mineralogical, and 


Lately published. 
A SIX SHILLING EDITION OF Geological. By Junius Frorne. 
Africa, Mr 


| " sr . 
W Ww 1 | “ What Dr. Livingstone has done for / " ° 
E § T A R D H 0 . Froebel has done for Central America.”— Bell's Mes- 


and 23, Henrietta 
on, W.C, 


| Macminian and Co., Cambridge ; 
Street, Covent Garden, Lond 
— Press, 





Next Weel.) 


A SIX SHILLING EDITION OF 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 


Crown Svo,. ¢ 





By the same Author, | senger. 
| : : ; | Mr. Froebel united in —_— elf all the essential 
Crown 8voe, cloth. butes of a genuine trave "—Literary Gazette, 


nrietta 8vo. with aamaaveus Illustrations, 18s. 
x. 
THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 
Edited by Lady Tuerrsa Lewts, 
« A piece of real life, sketched by a spectator full of 
shrewd sense and a genial spiritoffun. If Madame 
de Sévigné were to come to life again as an English 


P: it " . } lady of the Court of Queen Victoria, she might write a 
TORDSWOR ru’s POETIC AL? book whic -h would match with * The Semi-Detached 
WORKS. In 6 vols. feap. Svo. price 30s. cloth, 


House.’ —Spectator. 
POETICAL 


Third Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
21s. cloth. 


THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 

ENGLAND. 

With Turf Scenes and Characters. By Syivanvs. 
Small 8vo. with Portrait of Lord George 

Bentinck. 2s. 6d, 


Macminnan and Co., Camb: id *; and 23, Ik 
7 


| Street, Covent Gardei Loudon, W.C, 





~ WORDSWORTH’ S COMPLETE WORKS. 
| The following are the only complete Editions of the | 
| Works of Wittiam Wonkpsworrn, 


\W TORDS SWORTH’S 
WORKS. 


In 6 pocket vols. price 


POETICAL 


WORKS. In 1 vol. &vo. with Portrait and 


| 
Ill. 
| W oRpswo RTH? 
| wae” * 4 well-written volume which should always be 
Ot 7" rg . y " elcome.” —-Press. 
| Wy oRDsworrit PRELUDE;|"“~" xr. 


. Growth of a Poet’ s Mind. An Autobio- With the Magaz er = oy hy ey 


In 1 vol. feap. &vo. pri ice Gs, cteth. TALES FROM BENTLEY. 


ConTEN 
1, GREENWICH AND. GREE NWICH MEN. 
With a Song of Trafalgar and Nelson. 
2. THE ABBOT’S OAK. 
. WATTY FLAHERTY. 
. E NGL AND’S QUEEN. 
THE INNKEEPER of ANDERMATT. 
. x ATION AL SONG. By Mrs. Gore. 
London: Ric#anp Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


Vignette, price 20s, 


ice 6d. and Vol, IT, 


graphic al Poem 
TORDSWOR TH’S EXCURSION, 
A Poem. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. | 
HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM | 
WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. feap. §vo. price 6s. 
cloth. 
ELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS 
) OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. | 
Illustrated by Wood-cuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 
Epwakp Moxow and Co. 44, Dover Street. ( 


of 





awe 
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ALBEMARLE SrReet, 
November, 1859. 


THIS DAY. 


MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTI- 
FICATION, examined with re ference to the Navat, 
Lrrrorat, and Internat Derexce or Exoianp. By 
GENL. SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, Bart. Plans. 


8vo. 
SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. 


Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. 
By Rev. ADAM 8. FARRAR, Fellow of Queen’s 


College. 8vo. 98. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


or the Preservation of 


12s, 


by Means of Natural Selection ; 


Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. By 
CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., ‘Author of “ Natu- 
ralist’s Voyage Round the World.” Post 8vo. Lis. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT 


AND he —y- ATION. By LORD WROTTESLEY, 


F.R.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF 

THE TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS 

STATED ANEW, with Special Reference to the 


Times. 


Modern The 
GEO. RAW- 


Doubts and Discoveries of 
By REV. 


Bampton Lectures for 1859. 


LINSON, M.A. 8vo. Lis, 
THE ARCHEOLOGY OF BERK- 
SHIRE: an Address delivered at Newbury, Sept. 1859. 


By the EARL OF CARNARVON. Post S8yo. Is. 


LORD BYRON’S 


WORKS, with ‘Notes and Illustrations by Jerrrry, 
Hesex, Witsox, Moonrr, Girroxp, Locxuanrr, &e. 
With Portrait {and Engravings. Royal Svo. 9s., or 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SELF HELP. With 


of Character and Conduct. By SAMUE L 
Author of “ Life of George Stephenson. 


6s. 
A MANUAL OF ENGLISH 
Growrn, 


CONSTITUTION ; 
and Present Srare. Post svo 


10s, 62. 


Tllustrations 
SMILES, 
Post &vo- 


THE 


a Review or rrs Rise, 
By Davip Rowtanp, 


NEXT WEEK. 
THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, WHILE 
CHIEF SECRETARY, from 1807 to 1809. 8vo, 20s, 


STORY OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND; Pasr anp Presenr—SavaGre anp Crvinizep, 
By ARTHUR 8. THOMSON, M.D., S8th Regt. 
Map and Illustrations. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 24s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON : 


THE 


Edited by Mr. CROKER. With Contributions by 
Loxp Sroweit, Sir W. Scorr. Disrarti, Mackry- 
ros, &e. With Portraits. Royal Svo. 10s,, or 


cloth, 12s. 


BECKET, 
CANTERBURY ; 
CANON ROBERTSON, 
9s, 


OF 
By Rev. 
Post Svo. 


ARCHBISHOP 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
Illustrations. 


OF THE CHINESE. 


With Descriptions, by Rev. 
late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 


PICTURES 
Drawn by Themselves. 
R. H. COBROLD, M.A,, 
Crown 8vo, 


EOTHEN; or, Traces or Traver 
Brovenr Home rrem ruc East, A New Edltion,. 
Post &vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 


MAN- 
Post 


THO GHT EXAMINED. 
SEL, B.D. 4th Edition with a N 
Svo. Ts. 6d. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
“aby OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. Portrait. 
CHILDE 
BYRON. New 


Titles. F cap. 8vo. 


CHILDE 
BYRON. 


Siz; ence, 


By Rev. H. L. 
ew Preface. 


HAROLD. By LORD 


Edition, Portrait and Vignette 
Price One Shilling. 


HAROLD. By LORD 


New Edition, Portrait. Post &vo. Trice 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











COMPLETE | 


\ heen PRINCIPLES OF 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON'S 


In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form. 


NOVELS. 


Printed from a large readable type. 


Published Monthly, price 5s. each. 


Vol. II. completing THE CAXTONS is now Ready. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Early in December will be published, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 


In the Years 1857, °58, '59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq., 


Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, 


Author of the “ 


Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &e. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithogr: aphy, Engravings on Wood from 
original Drawings and Photographs, and Maps. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
With Maclise’s Illustrations. 
In November will be published, 


In royal 8vo. cloth, price 16s. ; morocco, 21s. 


and GREEN, from Desigus by D, Maciisr, 


Illustrated with 26 Wood Engravings 


THE PRINCESS 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


, by Tnomas, Darzirr, 
R.A. 


S. A MEDLEY. 


Esq., D.C.L., Poet Laureate, 


Also, by the sane Author, 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD ; 


Eleventh Edition. 
A Medley. 


and other Poems. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth 


Seventh Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


Second Edition. Price 5s, cloth. 


TENNYSON'S IDYLLS OF THE KING, Price 7s. cloth. 


Seventh Edition. 
EDWARD MOXON 


IN MEMORIAM. 


and CO., 


Price 6s. cloth. 
44, Dover Street. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


Price l6s. 
SOCIAL STATICS (publi 


ESSAYS : Screnririe, Pourricar, 


and C o 


PHILOSOP HY. 


price 5s. cloth, 


TO MENTAL 


London: Loneman, Green, 


FICHTE’S MENTAL 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. 


YONTRIBUTIONS 


PHILOSOPHY, By IwMancet Hermann 
| Frowre. Translated and edited by J. dD. MoxeLL, 
M.A., ey of * Elements of Psychology,” Xe. 





Londoa: Loxcman, Green, Loneman, and Ronerrs, 


NT post &vo. 18s. 


Mis LE PR NTATION: a Novel. 
I = ae ye od 
By the same Auth« 


FR TEN DS AND FOR TUN ". Second 


Edition 
THE NN BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
Jous W. 


ey. | ra 
_London > ynden: 
~ ‘This day, Third Edition, 
tate ES on the 
OoU . LORD'S APOSTLES, 


Author, 
of the SCRIP- 


Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


3s. 6d. 


By the same 

LECTURES on some 
TURE PARABLES. 4s. 

LECTURES on the SCRIPTURE RE- 


hed by J. Cuarman)... 12s, 


and Srrcvunai IVE, 


, Paternoster Ro w. 


CHARACTERS of 


PSYCHOLOGY, | 


| among the 


| 
An 


VELATIONS respecting GOOD and EVIL ANGELS, | 


Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELA- 
TIONS respecting a FUTURE STATE, Eighth 
Edition, 5s, 

London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS'S 
POEMS. 


In 1 vol. illus- 


from Designs by Turner 


VOGERS’S POEMS. 
trated by 72 Vignettes, 
and Stothard, price l6s. cloth. 
ROGERS’S ITALY. 
iNustrated by 56 Vignettes, from Designs by 
Turner and Stothard, price 16s, cloth. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. feap. Svo. illustrated by numerous Wood- 
cuts, price 9s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co. o. AA, 1 wer "Street. 


SHELLEY’ P WORKS. 
YIELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND 
i LETTERS FROM ABROAD, _ Edited by Mrs. 


In 1 vol. 





err In 1 yp _medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
tte, price 12 oth. 
“SHE LLE Y's POETICAL WORKS, 
Edited by 7 Coe. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 


cloth 
SHELLEY’S ESSAY Ss, LET TERS 
ABROAD. 
TRANSLATIONS AND FRAGMENTS, 
Edited by Mrs. Snetiey. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 


9s. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 


price 7s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 


FROM 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


MR. AND MRS. ASHETON., 
By the Author of ** Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
** We entreat our friends to seize the earliest oppore 
tunity of making the acquaintance of Mr, and Mrs, 
Asheton, These charming volumes cannot fail to be 
popular, They deserve to hold a permament place 
best recent works of tiction.”’— Spectator, 


THE Way OF THE WORLD. 


By Autson Rew. 3 vols. 


BENTLEY PRIORY. 
By Mrs. Hasrixos Parker. 3 vols. 
** A very meritorious work.”—Leader. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 
MODERN INSTANCES. 


Illustrated by Leech, 
Price 5s. bound. Forming the Seventh Volume of 
HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


SEVEN YEARS. 


By Junia Kavanacu, Author of ** Nathalie,” &c. 
livest and Biackerr, 13, Great M ariborough Street. 


TOTICE —A New Edition of Sir 
A JAMES E TENNENT'S work on 
CEYLON will be ready next week. 

London: LonoMan, Green, anc tL Co., Paternoster Row, 
NEW WORK BY THE REY. TouUN Pi iLSFORD. 
‘i TET | handsomely bor und, price 7s. 6d. 
Qyr? HOURS New Series, 


— the Rev, Jous~ Putsrorp. 
Fdinburgh : 






Fifth E dition, price 6s, 
QUIET HOURS. Pirst Series. 
Tuomas C. Jack; London: 

and Co, 


ITAMILTON 


Now re vady, in 3 vols. post Svo. ® 
“6 TNDE RCURRENTS.” A Novel, 
by Vaye Ireron Sr, Joun. Author of “ St. 
Eustace.” 
Wri Trxsiey, 314, Strand, 
General Publisher. 


w.c, 


In December will be published, in a handsome oblong 
volume, price 12s, the Third Series of 
DICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
By Jonn Lercn. 

From the Collection of Mr. Punch, 

*,* Volumes I, and II, are a ays on sale, price 12s. 


Lon don: Brappury =A Es vans, 11, Bouverie St. E, Cc. 
~ New ready, in crown 8vo. oe &s. 6d. the Third 
Edition of ’ 
THE POETICAL WORKS of HENRY 
ALFORD, Dean of Canterbury, 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place, 


his day is published, price 2 2s. cloth, 7 
NSP in ATION: How is it Related to 
Revelation and the Reason 2? With afew Remarks 
suggested by recent Criticisms on Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures. 
London : 
This day is publis hed, in “Sve. J price 
JSSAY S, MIL ITARY and POL IT 1c AL, 
4 written in India by the late Sir Hexyny Mowt- 
comery Lawrence, K.C.B., Chief C commissioner in 
Oude, and Provisional Gove rnor-Ge nera' of India, 
London: Ws. H, AuLex and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 


Triipyer and Cc o. Paternoste r Row. 
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W. KENT AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A BOOK OF FAVOURITE MODERN BAL- 
LADS. Illustrated with Fifty Engravings printed in 
Tints from original Drawings by C. W. Cope, R.A., 
J.C. Horsley, A.R.A., A. Solomon, 8S. Palmer, G. H. 
Thomas, Birket Foster, E. Duncan, E. Corbould, 
W. Harvey, W. J. Grant, Percival Skelton, Harrison 
Weir, &c. And ornamented on every page with 
Borders and floral Decorations, printed in gold from 
designs by Albert Warren. In square 8vo. very hand- 
some binding, elaborately gilt, price One Guinea; or 
bound in morocco, 11. 11s, 6d. 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By H. w. 
Lonoretiow. Illustrated with Twenty-four choice 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by G. H. Tuomas. 
In crown 8vo, printed upon toned paper, and bound in 
a richly ornamented and illustrated cover, price 12s. ; 
or bound in morocco, 21s. 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. By BR. B. 
Broven. Illustrated with Thirty humorous Illustra- 
tions by Cuartes H. Bennerr. Demy 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. cloth ; or 16s. coloured. 


POEMS AND SONGS. By Roserr Bvrys. 
Illustrated with numerous highly-finished Engravings 
on wood, from Drawings by C. W. Cope, R.A., J 
Archer, R,S.A., J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., J. Drummond, 
R.S.A., G. H. Thomas, Birket Foster, F.W. Topham, 
T. Macquoid, &c. An entirely New Edition in small 
4to. printed by Clay, and elegantly bound in a rich 
cover, price 21s, 


THE BOY TAR; OR, A VOYAGE IN THE 
DARK. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author of “ The 
Bush Boys,” &c. &c. With Twelve Illustrations by 
Cwartes 8S. Keexe. Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


THE CRUSADES AND THE CRUSADERS; 
OR, STORIES OF THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE. By Joun G. Epvoar, Author 
of ‘“* The Boyhood of Great Men,” ‘* Wars of the 
Roses,” &c. With Eight Illustrations by Junin 
Portcn. Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 





PRINCE CHARLIE THE YOUNG CHEVA- | 


LIER. By M. Jounes, Author of ‘ Children’s Bible 
Picture-Book,” ‘* Historical Tales,” &c. Illustrated 
with Eight Engravings, from Drawings by M. 8. 
Moroan. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


OUR UNCLE THE TRAVELLER’S STORIES, 
By Miss Frances Brown, Author of “ The Erick- 
sons,” &e. Illustrated in Tints by C. Dickes’ pro- 
cess from Drawings by E. Corpovip, Imperial l6mo. 
cloth lettered. 5s, 


SHADOWS. Srconp Serres. Thirty-two 
Amusing Engravings. By C. H. Brenxnerr. Orna- 
mental wrapper, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

*“ A comic figure makes a shadow really more comic 
than itself.” 

Vol. VI. extra cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. This voluine 
consists of Essays, Sketches, &c. Tales, Poetry, Scien- 
tifie Intelligence, and Notices of Books and Exhibi- 
tions contributed by the most eminent writers, with 
numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by W. J. 
Linton and W. H. Thomas, after pictures in the 
various Exhibitions aud Works of the best Artists; 
the whole forming an interesting volume of first-class 
Miscellanies Artistic and Literary, Cases for binding 
2s, each. 


WIT AND OPINIONS OF DOUGLAS 
JERROLD. Edited by his Son. A collection of the 
bright thoughts, pungent sareasms, and words of 
wisdom uttered by this celebrated man. Foolseap 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS, Compared, 
Explained, and Illustrated. By Wanrer K. Kewry, 
formerly Editor of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
and Author of numerous sterling works, Foolscap 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are dis- 
covered in its proverbs.”—Lord Bacon, 


J. G. EDGARS BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN, Intended 


as an Example for Youth. With Illustrations by 
Birker Fostrr. Fourth Edition, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

“It would have been a matter of regret to see such 
a book badly executed. ‘That regret we are spared, 
for this little volume is simply and well done. The 
biographies are numerous and brief, but not too short 
to be amusing; and as thousands of boys thirst for 
greatness, which is acquired by ones onl tens, there 
will be thousands glad to read a book like this,”— 
Examiner, 


FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. 
as Incitements to Intellectual Industry. With Illus- 
trations by Birxer Fosrer, Second Edition. Feap, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

** A very useful and agreeable volume. It is useful, 
as biography is always an important ally to history ; 
and it is useful, because it gives another blow to the 
waning idea, that any eminence has ever been attained 
without severe labour.””—Standard, 


HISTORY FOR BOYS; or, Annals of the Prin- 
cipal Nations of Modern Europe. With Eight Illus- 
trations by Grorce Tuomas, Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
handsomely bound, 

** Eminently fitted to create a taste for historical 
knowledge in boys. ... More attractive historical 
sketches for young people were never written.”"—Von- 
conformist, 


BOY PRINCES; or, Scions of Royalty cut off in 


Youth, With Eight Iustrations. Price 5s, cloth. 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES; °r, Stories of 
the Struggles of York and Lancaster. Illustrated by 
P. Mansnaty, Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

“* We cannot imagine a better book for children, 
It combines the fascinations of romance with the 
truth of history, and will be eagerly devoured by the 
youth of both sexes.”—Jilustrated News of the World, 


London: W. KENT and CO, (late D. Bogue), 86, 
Fleet Street ; and Paternoster Row, 


Designed 


*“* AMPLE in detail, comprehensive in treatment, 
loving in spirit, and unaffected in style, Emil 
Palleske’s Life and Works of Schiller, translated into 
pleasant and flowing English by Lady Wallace, is a 
fitting memorial of the genius and virtues of this emi- 
nent man.” Sprcraror. 
“ THE noble story of the et’s career is, perhaps, 
only the more truly felt when it comes to us, as 
it here does, tinged with the true colours of German 
feeling. What Germans feel when it is of Schiller that 
they speak should interest us more than thoughts of 
Englishmen about him. It is very easy also fairly to give 
up the mind to Mr, Palleske’s manner of discourse, 
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PALLESKE'S LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
Just published, 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. with 2 Portraits, price 24s. 


SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


By EMIL PALLESKE. Translated by LADY WALLACE, 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


for it is generous, and he is full of a sound knowledge, 
His work is very rich in literary anecdote, and forms a 
careful and attractive picture of the best years of the 
literary life of Germany. . . . The pains bestowed by 
Lady Wallace upon the translation of this work will be 
seen and acknowledged by all readers. She has in 
every way done justice to her author. Having too 
much respect for his individuality to mar the expres. 
sion of it by rash interference with his way of telling 
his own tale, she has made only a wise use of her 
licence to compress, and turns Mr, Palleske’s excellent 
German into the good English by which alone it can 
be fairly represented.” EXaminer, 











London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





Designed and arranged under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and corrected to the Present Time. 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 225 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, including Plans of celebrated Cities, and an Alphabetical 
Index to 25,000 places, constructed by eminent Geographers, and engraved on steel in the best manner, with the 
new discoveries and other improvements to the latest date. 
In 1 vol. strongly bound in half-russia, with the Maps coloured, price 9/. 10s.; or bound in 2 vols. 
half-morocco, price L0/, 
*,.* A complete List of the Maps, Plans, and Star Maps in this Atlas, (any of which may be had separately, 
price 6d, plain, 9d. coloured, or mounted to order at moderate prices,) may be had on application to the Publisher, 








THE GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing 174 Coloured Maps. 


Exhibiting the political divisions and principal features of all the known parts of the world, with an 
Alphabetical Index. 
In 1 vol, half-morocco, or russia, price 7/. 7s. 


THE FAMILY ATLAS. 


Containing 80 Coloured Maps, with Index. Half-morocco, price 3/, 3s. 


*,* Among the most important alterations to be found in this Edition, the Publisher would desire to mention 
the Map of England and Wales, Geologically coloured by Sir Roderick I, Murchison, Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland; the revision of the Map of India, and of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, by John Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S., author of the celebrated Dictionary of the Archipelago; the 
discoveries in Africa by Dr. Livingstone and others; the Aretic discoveries of Dr. Kane and others; in 
Australia, the results of the North Australian Expedition ; the thorough revision of the Map of New Zealand, 
from the Admiralty Surveys of Captain Stokes, R.N., with Discoveries in the Interior, by Walter Mantell, Esq.; 
the Star Maps by Sir John Lubbock, Bart.; and the Plans of London and Paris, showing all the alterations in 
those cities to the latest date. 


THE CYCLOPAIDIAN ATLAS. 
39 Coloured Maps, with Index. Price 1/. 1s, 
* This is the Companion Atlas to the National, English, and other Cyclopwdias. 


ATLAS OF INDIA. 


26 Coloured Maps, revised by Joun Waker, Esq., Geographer to the Honourable East India Company. 
Half-bound, price 1/. 1s, 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


52 Coloured Maps, with Index. Half-morocco, gilt edges, price 1/. lls, 6d. 





SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN GEOGRAPITY, 
25 Coloured Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6d. cloth. 





The Publisher of the Maps designed and arranged under the Superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has prepared for use in Harrow School— 


THE HARROW SCILOOL ATLASES, viz. : 
THE HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


29 Coloured Maps, with Index. Price 12s, 6¢. cloth lettered. 


THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


14 Coloured Maps, with Index. Price 7s. cloth. 





THE HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


23 Coloured Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6¢, cloth. 





THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


11 Coloured Maps, with Index. Price 7s. cloth. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








London : Printed by Josern Cayton, of 265, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern 
Ciayronr, 17, Boaverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 
Middlesex.—Sarurpay, 26th November 1859. 
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